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Neither darkness, fog 
or storm can hide icebergs, buoys, 
reefs and other above-water obsta- 
cles from the radar-eye of the 
Electronic Navigator developed by 
General Electric. Installed in the 
wheelhouses or chartrooms of pas- 
senger liners, the navigator gives a 
radar map of the area surround- 
ing the ship, and is capable of 
detecting obstacles up to 30 miles, 
depending on the size and shape 
of the object. 


FOR GREATER SECURITY WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


These G-E developments supplement safety devices on planes and ships 





To the array of 


instruments safeguarding passengers 
on modern airliners, General Electric 
engineers have recently added another 

the Automatic Flight Recorder. Rid- 
ing in the plane’s tail, the Recorder 
will note every variation in altitude 
and the plane’s vertical acceleration. 
With these records, flight officials can 
check how closely a flight plan is 
followed, and in case of mishaps can 
secure information useful in eliminat- 
ing causes of similar failures in the 
future. 





You can put your confidence in 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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RESEARCH—AN EXPANDING FRONTIER 


J. C. McKeon, Manager, University Relations, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As Manager of University Relations, Mr. McKeon is responsible for 
the recruitment of scientific and professional personnel for all divisions 
of Westinghouse as well as the Company's advanced educational pro- 
grams. Prior to joining Westinghouse, seven years ago, he was Associate 
Professor of Industrial Management at the University of Tulsa. 

At the present time, Mr. McKeon is also Chairman of the Committee 
on Relations with Industry of the American Society for Engineering 
Education, Advisory Member of the Education Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Penn State Industrial Conference and a member of the Educational 














Committee of the Pittsburgh Personnel Association. 


Vr. McKeon received his Master's degree from Pennsylvania State 


College in 1934. 


NE of the most significant developments 

of modern times is the application of 
scientific knowledge to the solution of human 
problems. Of equal significance is the fusion 
of science and technology which has come 
about in the past two decades. For centuries, 
science and technology were separate fields of 
human activity. Progress in science was the 
result of the efforts of a relatively few learned 
men, and technological advances were brought 
about by individual inventors who, as a rule, 
worked alone with little regard for the theories 
of the ivory tower scientist. But within recent 
years, we have witnessed the organization of 
great industrial research laboratories in which 
science and technology go hand in hand. In 
these organizations, research is carried on by 
highly trained men who have. for the most 
part, replaced the solitary scientists and in- 
We see the results of 
this fusion of science and technology in supe- 


ventors of yesterday. 


rior apparatus and mechanical contrivances of 
every conceivable type. Our tremendous prog- 
ress is attributed to the co-operative efforts of 
scientists and engineers. the free exchange of 
scientific information on a world-wide basis, 
and our education and training system. 
Research in industry covers a wide range of 
activities. The mechanical engineer design- 


ing a new turbine may be as much a research 





man as a nuclear physicist. 


In using the 
word “research,” some people refer only to 
the pure or fundamental research, while others 


include applied research, development, and 
Little wonder 
there is considerable confusion when research 


the higher levels of design. 
is the topic of conversation. In our present 
discussion, it will be helpful to draw a distinc- 
tion among fundamental or scientific research, 
Funda- 
mental research involves the investigation of 


applied research, and development. 


physical phenomena, and aims primarily at 
extending scientific knowledge with no im- 
mediate practical application in mind, while 
applied research is concerned with the solu- 
tion of specific industrial problems. Develop- 
ment engineering bridges the gap between 
ideas and products. From the results of re- 
search, the development engineer evolves the 
Actually. 
there are no sharp lines of distinction between 


desired product in physical form. 


the two types of research and development. 
and an engineer or scientist may find himself 
performing all three functions in a relatively 
short period of time. From the standpoint of 
technological progress in industry, the three 
are parts of the same process. In this paper. 
research is used in its broader aspects. al- 
though the discussion is confined to the physi- 


cal sciences. Accordingly. no consideration 
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is given to the important research that is being 
conducted in medicine. in biology, and in the 
social sciences. 

Enrolled in our universities throughout the 
country are large numbers of science and 
engineering students who will soon be seeking 
employment in industry. Industrial research 
is the aim of many who are preparing them- 
selves for scientific careers. Some will enter 
industry upon the completion of the first de- 
gree. while others will complete the require- 
ments for the master’s or the Ph.D. degree 
before securing a position. All are interested 
in knowing more about the opportunities for 
a professional career in industrial research. 
An adequate analysis of the opportunities 
available is not easy. since it involves the per- 
sonal qualities required for this type of work 
as well as the future of industrial research it- 
self. Perhaps the best approach is to investi- 
gate some of the present trends in an effort to 
forecast the future, and then outline the per- 
sonal qualifications and training essential to 
success in this field. 


Recent Trends 


Today, industry is financing extensive pro- 
grams in both fundamental and applied re- 
search. In 1948, most companies will spend 
a much larger portion of each sales dollar for 
research than ever before in history. It is 
estimated that expenditures for industrial re- 
search have increased more than twofold since 
the period immediately preceding the recent 
war. During the same period, research per- 
sonnel has increased proportionally. While it 
is generally recognized that the tempo of 
industrial research has greatly increased, it is 
fair to ask whether it will continue at an 
accelerated rate. It is true that the rate of 
expansion in the past several decades may be 
attributed, in part. to the fact that research, 
being a comparatively new member of the 
industrial family, had a long way to go to 
catch up. The impact of the war prompted 


the Government to appropriate billions of 
dollars which gave research an abnormal 
boost. These factors. together with the fear 
of a decline in general business activity with 
its resultant drastic reduction in private and 
Government spending. have led some people 
to feel that the present rise cannot be sus- 
tained, 

Without attempting to forecast the rate of 
future expansion in research, it might be help- 
ful to point out certain recent developments. 
since they have some bearing on the future. 
Industry's greatest role in the past has been in 
the field of applied science where a promising 
idea was used in developing a new product or 
process. While expenditures for applied re- 
search have for some time been justifiable. the 
directors of many business enterprises have 
felt that appropriation of funds for fundamen- 
tal research was beyond the scope of the power 
delegated to them by the stockholders. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times 
is the attitude of top managements toward the 
support of fundamental research. Progressive 
management now recognizes that the alloca- 
tion of funds for scientific research, as well as 
applied science, is an investment in the future. 
and that a manufacturing company cannot 
long maintain a pre-eminent position in the 
field without an adequate research and devel- 
opment organization. The results of the war 
brought about an even greater realization that 
there can be no applied science without funda- 
mental science. and that basic scientific re- 
search is the key to new developments. We 
now know that the many miracles that seemed 
to spring up over night during the war were 
not really miracles at all. It is common error 
to assume that such accomplishments as the 
atomic bomb, radar, the tank stabilizer, the 
proximity fuse. and penicillin were products 
of the war. They were instead based on our 
backlog of scientific knowledge built up over 
years of investigation. 

Beyond the fact that the results of funda- 
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mental research frequently have practical 
applications, a company may wish to keep 
abreast of rapidly changing developments that 
are being made elsewhere. Accordingly, it 
selects a small group of engineers and scien- 
tists to conduct research in its own organiza- 
tion. The group is then in a position to ad- 
vise top management of the desirability of 
entering the field. One excellent example of 
this is the interest being demonstrated by a 
number of companies in nuclear physics. An- 
other reason for carrying on purely scientific 
work is the increasing appreciation on the 
of that the 


research develops men as well as apparatus. 


part management fundamental 
Enlightened management knows that the the 


top flight men can be retained in the organi- 


\ GRADUATE STUDENT 


COUNSELS ON His THESIS WITH 


zation only if they have the opportunity to 
devote part of their time in applying their 
creative ability to projects of their own 
choosing. 

Of even greater significance than the rapid 
expansion which has occurred in industrial 
research, is the movement toward greater co- 
operation among the colleges, Government. 
and industry in the implementation of major 
research projects. Until recently, the institu- 
tions of higher learning carried most of the 
burden of furthering purely scientific knowl- 
edge. Within the past two decades. however. 
many business firms have made financial con- 
tributions to the colleges for scientific re- 
search. Included are such fields as the gas tur- 


bine. nuclear physics. heat transfer, electron 
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optics, radio frequency spectroscopy, and the 
solid state, to name only a few. A number of 
industrial organizations in co-operation with 
the colleges have established scholarships and 
fellowships. Such assist in the 
search for particularly talented young men 
and women, and provide the recipients with 
an opportunity for a scientific education, both 
on the undergraduate and gradute level. More- 
over, it brings to the attention of the general 
public the 
stronger science program in our schools and 
colleges. The company with which the writer 


programs 


importance of supporting a 


is associated has, for a number of years, made 
substantial contributions along these lines. 


Opportunities in Research 


Any comprehensive study of recent trends 
seems to indicate that research is an expand- 
ing frontier. It is a paradox of the scientific 
method that as we develop new ideas which 
assist in the solution of an immediate problem 
we, at the same time, open other areas requir- 
ing exploration. For example, many of the 
technological developments of the war have 
opened vast fields for scientific investigation. 
Further research is necessary in generating 
power through nuclear energy, in applying 
radar to industrial uses. and in developing 
high temperature materials in connection with 
the gas turbine. Research has brought results 
and, in industry, results mean the development 
of new products, materials, and processes 
which enable management to expand markets, 
increase the productivity of labor, and reduce 
costs. Now that the large companies have 
pioneered the field of industrial research and 
demonstrated that it pays, it is apparent that 
many small companies will invest in research 
activities. In any event. the large scientific 
and engineering companies will continue to 
support both fundamental and applied re- 
search on an enlarged scale. 

From the standpoint of industry. the key to 


success in research is competent personnel. 


Large appropriations of funds and the best of 
laboratory equipment will not in themselves 
insure a successful undertaking. Unless a 
laboratory has scientific talent, the results will 
not justify the operation. This means that 
management must recruit outstanding college 
graduates and provide training 
which will prepare the young scientists and 


programs 


engineers for scientific and management posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

Granted that research is here to stay. any- 
one planning to enter the field will want to 
look at the other side of the picture. Just 
what is the supply of scientists and research 
engineers in relation to the jobs available? 
Are the colleges and industry training an 
adequate supply? During the war we drew 
heavily upon our scientific talent. Virtually 
all of our scientists and engineers focused 
their attention on the development of equip- 
ment and methods of winning the war. Funda- 
mental research was at practically a standstill. 
and advanced fundamental study in our grad- 
While other 


countries were nurturing their supply of 


uate colleges was nonexistent. 
scientists, ours was drafted into the armed 
forces. and often assigned to jobs which did 
not make use of their technical ability. With 
our backs to the wall, it was necessary to con- 
centrate on winning the war. It was a case of 
the end justifying the means. As a result. we 
are faced with a critical shortage of scientific 
personnel. As a matter of fact, the shortage 
of scientists has been one of the factors limit- 
ing the expansion of research activities. Both 
the colleges and industry have been aware of 
the problem for some time, and have taken 
While the 
supply and demand for engineers generally 
will balance in another year, the shortage of 
research personnel on the Ph.D. level will con- 
tinue for a number of years. 


steps to remedy the situation. 


Our analysis would not, however, be com- 
plete without some reference to the business 


cycle. Every organization, whether it be a 
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private enterprise, Government, or an institu- 
tion of higher learning, is affected by the 
It is 
apparent to all that we, as a nation, are enjoy- 


gyrations in general business activity. 
ing a period of great prosperity. The na- 
tional income has increased to an annual rate 
of over 200 billion dollars a year as compared 
to 90 billion dollars in 1929, the last year of 
high business activity before the depression. 
While these figures do not accurately reflect 
the increase in business because of the sharp 
rise in prices, the fact remains that the level 
of production is substantially higher than in 
any other peace-time year. After making the 
necessary adjustments to compensate for the 
decrease in the value of the dollar, the record 
is still impressive. We have employment of 
close to 60 million persons and, although im- 
paired by the high cost of living, wages are 
high. In words of the economist, demand is 
effective in that there is a backlog of unfilled 
needs and people are able and willing to buy. 
While business prospects look good for the 
immediate future, it is apparent that our pros- 
perity is unstable. Even the most casual 
observer realizes that commodity prices are 
out of line and that the incomes of many have 
not kept pace with the upward trend of prices. 
Unless we, as a nation, act with greater wis- 
dom than we have in the past two years, 
economic readjustment will be inevitable in 
the not too distant future. 

But what do the swings in the business 
cycle mean to the research worker? Of course, 
the cyclical movements in business are impor- 
tant. They are important from the standpoint 
of selecting the right company as well as in 
managing his personal finances. The young 


engineer or scientist will want to become 
associated with a growing concern which is 
soundly financed and well managed, as well as 
one that produces a quality product and be- 
lieves in the value of research. 

From the viewpoint of choosing a profes- 


sion, the present phase of the business cycle 








\ METALLURGIS1 
METALS WITH THE 


STUDYING THE 
AID OF 


STRUCTURE OF 
Rapio-ActiveE MATERIALS 


One 
must plan on the long pull when preparing 


should not be a major consideration. 
himself for a profession. Disregarding for 
the moment the problem of financing one’s 
education, there are factors of greater impor- 
tance than the level of business activity in 
considering research as a field of endeavor. 
One of these is the personal qualifications 
required. A person contemplating research 
as a career would benefit by indulging in a 
little self-analysis to see if he is well fitted for 
the work. But what are the qualifications 
essential for success in research? 


Qualifications for Research 


In addition to high general mental ability. 
the following are some of the important attri- 
butes of a scientist or research engineer: 

1. Technical Competence 

The first requisite for any job is the techni- 
cal background to do the work required. The 
research worker must be well grounded in the 
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fundamental principles of the basic sciences. 
including mathematics. and understand the 
scientific method of approaching problems. 


ys 


Scientific Imagination 


Industry needs thinkers. The 


power of analysis and synthesis are among the 


creative 


most important qualities in research. Persons 
who can visualize and combine old elements 
into a new whole are the greatest assets of a 
research organization. To be effective. how- 
ever, imagination must be coupled with ana- 
lytical ability and scientific knowledge. Both 
industry and the colleges are giving consider- 
able thought to the development of ingenuity. 

3. Patience and Persistence of Effort 

The paths of research are often long and 
arduous. The research worker must be more 
than a good starter. Success is often attained 
only after years of assiduous effort. He must 
have faith in the outcome of a necessary inves- 
tigation, 

1. Motivation 

The desire to get ahead and make a real 
contribution as a professional man is impor- 
tant in research. We all know of cases in 
which a man with a purpose has far surpassed 
Job enthu- 
siasm and ambition, intelligently directed. are 


others with greater native ability. 


commendable traits. 

5. Responsive Attitudes 

Attitudes are the master keys which guide 
our behavior. A person’s attitude toward his 
work. his boss, and life in general have a bear- 
ing on his progress. An attitude of co-opera- 
tion and a spirit of working for the good of 
the organization rather than for personal ag- 
grandizement is of prime importance. Loyalty 
to the organization is indispensable. 

6. Leadership 

Leadership requires the ability to plan. or- 
ganize. and follow through as well as the capa- 
city to get along with others in attaining an 
objective. Even the best ideas have to be sold. 


so the ability to express one’s self in both the 


10 


spoken and written word is an important 
attribute. Common sense in handling people 
and projects are basic qualities. 
7. Emotional Maturity 

The ability to see human situations in proper 
perspective. the power to think objectively on 
problems of human relations. and the capacity 
for self-analysis without being unduly self- 
critical are indications of emotional maturity. 
The but 


modest. He realizes that he can not always 


mature person is self-confident 
have his own way. He takes his job seriously. 
but never himself and has a saving sense of 
humor. Emotional stability is significantly 
related to job success. 

It is important that the young scientist 
realize that there are no short cuts to success 
in life and that the paths which seem to offer 
wealth and fame generally prove to be dead- 
end streets. Since a professional career will 
not always be easy. it is essential that he have 
a basic philosophy which will act as a stabi- 
lizer in times of adversity. Emotional matur- 
ity, the result of a well-integrated personality. 
means a sound basic philosophy of life. 


&. High Standards of Honesty and Integrity 

These are, of course. essential along with an 
appreciation of professional ethics, a respect 
for facts, and proper regard for confidential 
information. 

Obviously. the above is not a list of mini- 
mum requirements for success in research. 
Rather, it is a list of important attributes 
which every young scientist should endeavor 
to develop in himself. They are the same 
qualities which industry tries to build through 


training and personal development programs. 
Education and Training 


The development of scientists and research 
engineers is the joint responsibility of the col- 
leges and industry. The colleges cannot pro- 
duce finished engineers and scientists. Rather, 


they assist the student in laying a foundation 
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on which to build a professional career. A 
truly professional status is achieved only by 
those who continue to grow through experi- 
ence and continued study. The colleges can. 
therefore. make the greatest contribution by 
giving the student the fundamentals which lie 
Sub- 


stantial progress is being made in this direc- 


at the center of scientific knowledge. 


tion by many colleges, although there is still 
too much emphasis on specialized programs 
in certain areas. Classroom specialization 
emphasizes either practical application or 
specialized theoretical knowledge. Courses 
designed to train students in application and 
the techniques of specific industries cannot 
be justified in the college curricula, and 
specialized theoretical knowledge can be more 
profitably pursued as part of the Ph.D. pro- 
gram. Actually, specialized jobs in industry 
cannot be learned in college. since they require 
considerable experience in applying funda- 


mental principles. Not only does every com- 


pany have its own peculiar problems, but 
with the unprecedented changes occurring in 
industry. the techniques learned in college 
would be of little use in the future. Even if 
the colleges could train men for specialized 
positions. there is little likelihood that they 
could be matched with jobs requiring such 
training. 

In taking a realistic approach, it must be 
recognized that few students know the field for 
which they are best fitted when they enroll in 
college. In a dynamic economy. one’s career 
takes unexpected turns. The college graduate 
who is well grounded in fundamentals has the 
greatest flexibility both from the standpoint 
of choosing a company and movement within 
a company after employment. Thus he has 


the greatest opportunity for advancement. 
The student is, therefore, well advised to avoid 
specialization in one narrow field of engineer- 
ing or science in college. The issue before the 


college is between training for a job and 





for them. 
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training for a career. Most people would 
agree that the function of the colleges is prep- 


aration for a career. 


It is up to industry to pick up the educa- 
tional processes where the colleges leave off, 
and develop the graduate into a full-fledged 
scientist or engineer, The companies employ- 
ing scientific and technical graduates must 
provide a training program which will give 
the recent graduate the techniques he needs 
in handling specific problems. Companies 
hiring relatively few college graduates can 
provide adequate training as well as the large 
companies although the training organization 
need not be so elaborate. All that is necessary 
is a program and a leader who is interested in 
developing young men. This, together with 
top management support, spells effective train- 
ing. The more progressive manufacturing 
concerns which employ a substantial number 
of scientific and technical personnel maintain 
excellent training programs. They range from 
informal on-the-job training to highly organ- 
ized development programs of several com- 


panies, 


The the 


most familiar are those of the Westinghouse 


programs with which writer is 


Electric Corporation. Westinghouse has, for 
many years, maintained a comprehensive plan 
which aims at developing men for scientific, 
The 


plan includes orientation, a job rotation pro- 


technical, and management positions. 


gram, supervisory development. and a_pro- 
gram of advanced fundamentals in science, 
engineering. and business administration. 
Three of the programs will be briefly outlined 
as an example of training and development in 


industry. 
Graduate Student Training Course 


This is the initial training program for re- 
cent college graduates with the bachelor’s or 
master’s degree. It is the graduates’ introduc- 


tion to Westinghouse and an opportunity to 


see the many fields of endeavor that are open 
to them. It is a method of training the new 
recruits for positions in all divisions and 
departments of the company. The objectives 
are to give the college graduates an under- 
standing of the company’s organization and 
to 
apply the fundamental principles that they 


learned in college to the solution of industrial 


diversified activities, to show them how 


problems, and to assist them in finding the 
type of work for which they are best fitted by 
virtue of their educational background, apti- 
tudes, and interests. In short, it is a process 
of matching men and jobs and providing each 
man with the tools he needs to move forward. 


The program, extending over a period of a 
year, consists of a series of co-ordinated work 
assignments, technical and professional devel- 
opment conferences, and individual counsel- 
ing. The first half of the program is basic 
training in that it gives each new employee the 
same groundwork in the company’s operations 
This 


basic training is as necessary for the future 


irrespective of his eventual placement. 


scientist as it is for the future manufacturing 
or sales engineer. After a brief period of 
orientation, the student receives several work 
assignments in the manufacturing departments 
of different plants. Through these assign- 
ments he learns firsthand the production 
methods and processes and, at the same time, 
gains an appreciation of the problems of the 
shop. both in the technical and _ personnel 
areas. Since the scientist and the manufactur- 
ing engineer are actually working on the same 
process, although at different ends of the 
industrial spectrum, it is imperative that they 
understand one another’s problems. 


The best time to get an understanding of 
the psychology of the shop is early in one’s 
career. By participating in product confer- 
ences the student becomes familiar with the 
technical aspects of the company’s major lines 


of products. As the basic training progresses. 
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the young engineer or scientist gains a clearer 
idea of the type of work for which he is best 
suited and in which he would be most produc- 
tive. Consultation with his training super- 
visor and with experienced persons who are 
working in the different fields further assist 
him in selecting a functional field for addi- 
tional training. 


As a result of this program of self-deter- 
mination, some find that they have the neces- 
sary analytical ability and interest for research 
while others will want design, manufacturing. 
Once 
the individual student and the training super- 


sales. or one of the business activities. 


visor are convinced that he has the essential 
qualities for a particular type of work, the 
training is directed toward placement in that 
field during the second half of the training 
course. Accordingly, the work assignments 
and the conferences for those selecting re- 
search would be quite different from those 
going into sales. This vocational guidance. 
together with on-the-job experience and the 
technical and professional development con- 
ferences, gives greater assurance that each 
college graduate will find the right position. 


Persons who have completed the require- 
ments for the doctor’s degree are trained by 
The 
reasons for this are apparent. The Ph.D. has 
already completed a comprehensive educa- 
tional 


means of a different type of program. 


program and has demonstrated his 


analytical ability. He is more mature and 
knows the functional area in which he wishes 
to begin his career in industry. Therefore. 
the initial placement is best handled by the 
interview technique together with consulta- 
tion with the department heads at the research 
While the 
training and professional development is of 
prime importance, it can be handled on an 
informal the 


groups are small. and the supervisor can work 


and development laboratories. 


basis inasmuch research 


as 


closely with each member. 
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Graduate Study Program 
Westinghouse has long recognized the im- 
portance of a more thorough understanding 
of the fundamental principles of science in the 
In 1912. 
B. G. Lamme, then chief engineer of the com- 
pany. inaugurated a program of advanced 


solution of engineering problems. 


fundamentals to train young men for design 
and development. Realizing the high order 
of the work given, the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1927, offered to grant graduate 
credit for satisfactory completion of the 
courses of study. In recent years, the program 
has been greatly enlarged and now includes 
courses in’ mathematics, physical sciences. 
engineering. and business administration. 
The program provides employees with the 
opportunity to prepare themselves for posi- 
tions of greater responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity for personal development. The plan 
is open to all employees of the company who 
can meet the requirements of the Graduate 
School of the University. Courses are taught 
in the late afternoon and evening by both the 
regular resident faculty of the University and 
by Westinghouse scientists and engineers who 
have received appointment to the Graduate 
School of the University. High academic 
standards are maintained by the University. 
and the thesis work is under the direction of 
the Westinghouse Graduate Professor who is a 
regular member of the faculty. Normally the 
thesis is based on the student’s research or 
development work on the job. The classes are 
of interest mainly to the younger employees. 
but often experienced scientists and engineers 
who already have their advanced degrees en- 
roll to keep abreast of the new developments 
in their own or other fields. A large number 
of graduates in science and engineering have 
participated in the program, and a substantial 
number have earned their master’s or Ph.D. 
degrees. 

The program affords the employee the op- 


portunity to combine his graduate study and 
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thesis research with his job. Accordingly, 
the student’s adanced study is vitalized in that 
he applies the principles that he has learned 
in the classroom to the problems he encoun- 
ters in his daily work. Moreover, he has 
found his place in industry and knows his 
weak points. Thus he can plan his graduate 
program accordingly. The physics major 
soon finds that he needs to know more elec- 
trical engineering; the chemical engineer, a 
better understanding of high polymers; the 
electrical engineer. a knowledge of vibrations; 
the mechanical engineer. an appreciation of 
electrical circuit theory; and all find that they 
need more mathematics. As a student pro- 
gresses in his chosen profession, he realizes 
that the branches of physical science merge. 
Since by necessity the engineer or scientist 
specializes in his work, the graduate study 
program is of added value in that it assists 
him to maintain a broad foundation of ad- 
The Graduate Study 


vanced fundamentals. 


Program is mutually advantageous to the 
University and the company. The University 
secures the services of outstanding industrial 
scientists who are not normally available for 
full-time teaching and the company develops 
a group of leaders. As young men who have 
an aptitude and an interest in teaching join 
the company. they soon realize that in addi- 
tion to their scientific work they have the 
opportunity to express their talents along 
teaching lines. first as an understudy. and 


later as a full-fledged lecturer. 

The success of the Graduate Study Program 
in afhliation with the University of Pittsburgh 
Al- 


though the programs vary somewhat, the com- 


led to an extension of this general idea. 


pany also maintains graduate study arrange- 
ments with the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
New York University, Stevens Institute of 
Technology. the University of Pennsylvania, 


and Cornell University. 


Advanced Design Programs 


Each year, two groups of carefully selected 
men are assigned to the electrical and mechan- 
ical design programs for a comprehensive 
investigation of advanced fundamentals in 
preparation for high level work in develop- 
ment and design. The men are selected for 
their analytical ability through a series of 
special ability and aptitude tests, examina- 
tions to determine analytical ability. and 
counseling. The students selected devote full 
time to study and reflection of fundamental 
problems in small groups under able leader- 
ship. Such conditions are conducive to the 
development of ingenuity and the mastery of 
The 


experienced engineers and scientists who have 


advanced fundamentals. leaders are 
demonstrated their ability to do creative work 
and who have the capacity to inspire others. 
Both the electrical and mechanical design pro- 
grams carry graduate credit at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

In the foregoing paragraphs. I have at- 
tempted to give some indication of the oppor- 
tunities in research, the essential qualifica- 
tions, and the education required as well as 
an example of training in industry. 

In conclusion, may I say that the recent 
college graduate who desires a career in indus- 
trial research should look to a company with 
a dynamic research organization: an organi- 
zation in which scientists work as a team 
under capable leadership that inspires confi- 
dence and encourages the scientist to develop 
his ability to the utmost; one which provides 
the opportunity for personal and professional 
development through education and _ training 
under a management that gives due recogni- 
tion for accomplishments. In brief, the recent 
college graduate will want to join a company 
which offers a favorable atmosphere in which 


to grow. 
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What’s back of that name... for YOU? 


Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 
men and women who help make your Bell 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Where are they? What do they do? 

They’re in factories in 18 cities, making vast 
amounts of telephone equipment designed by 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

They're all over the map, buying all kinds of 
Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 vorieties of supplies of all of of 





of telephone kinds for 
coporotus componies 











supplies. 


central office 
equipment 


They're at 29 distributing houses, filling 
orders from Bell Telephone companies for 
apparatus and supplies. 

More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
crews installing intricate central office switch- 
boards and equipment. 

In doing this huge job—one of the most 
complex in industry— Western Electric people 
are contributing daily to the efficiency and 
economy of your Bell Telephone service. 
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POST-WAR TRENDS IN TEACHER PLACEMENT 
A SYMPOSIUM 


FRANCES E, VERNON, Executive Assistant, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Schools throughout the country have been and are still faced with a critical shortage 
of teachers, despite the increased enrollment in schools of education. Three individuals 
engaged in the field of academic appointments here present some of the problems which 


have confronted them during recent years. 


Wi peak enrollments at Teachers College 

during the past two years, the number of 
new registrations recorded in the Office of 
Field Relations and Placement has increased 
by approximately 75‘¢ over the last pre-war 
year. This percentage, however, does not rep- 
resent a comparable rise in the number of 
available prospective teachers. 

In a graduate institution such as Teachers 
College, many of its students are interested in 
moving from teaching into administrative 
positions. Others are eager to go directly into 
executive posts from business or from respon- 
sible assignments in the armed forces. During 
the post-war period, about 37°¢ of our stu- 
dents have been veterans. Their experiences 
usually included authority over adults in what 
It has 


been difficult for them to realize that “‘admin- 


to them was an administrative post. 


istration” in the armed services is different in 
basis and concepts from that in a democratic 
school system. 

This factor operates in another way. Hav- 
ing worked with adults, these students have 
said frankly that they could not work with 
children. This reaction has been one of the 
primary causes of their preference for teach- 
ing on the college level if they are going to 
teach at all. 

Even in the cases of those students who 
were interested in teaching, many could not be 
certified for such service on the elementary or 
secondary level due to a lack of required 
courses in professional education. One of the 
sore spots here has been the lack of student 
teaching. a course practically required of any 
inexperienced potential teacher. The thought 
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of supervised student teaching as a part of 
their preparation for public school work, has 
become almost intolerable. 

Other factors too, have militated against a 
free and flexible supply of teaching personnel. 
It is quite natural for a young man with a 
family—and most of our veterans have family 
responsibilities—to wish to earn a good salary 
at the earliest possible moment. The rising 
cost of living and the housing situation have 
frightened him. If he has succeeded in locat- 
ing satisfactory living quarters he wishes to 
remain within commuting distance of his 
home. He also frequently desires to be close 
enough to New York City to continue gradu- 
ate study. 

On the other hand, many of the boys who 
traveled through California en route to sta- 
tions in the Pacific theatre are anxious to 
return to the far west. Comparatively few 
are interested to establish themselves in the 
middle west or southeastern sections of the 
United States. 


shun rural areas even though some consoli- 


For the most part. candidates 


dated schools are offering more attractive 
Few 


can or will consider private boarding school 


salaries than crowded urban districts. 
situations. In fact, so many limitations are 
set that it would sometimes appear that the 
profession itself has become a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Vacancies Reported By Colleges and Uni- 


versities, Public and Private Schools 
—Placement Effected 


As to the openings listed by educational 
institutions. the Office of Field Relations and 
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Placement during the last two years has been 
handling approximately three and one-half 
times as many calls as it did during the pre- 
war vear of 1939-40. Since this report is 
primarily concerned with inquiries for teach- 
ers. we shall mention only in general a rise in 
the number of calls for Administrators such 
as College Presidents, Deans, Registrars, Guid- 
ance and Personnel Officers, School Principals 
and Superintendents of Public Schools. Such 
requests. of course, are relatively few as com- 
pared with those for teachers. 

Of the various teaching fields, Science has 
shown the greatest increase in demand. More 
than seven times as many calls were recorded 
in 1946-47 as in 1939-40. According to our 
files, there is still a tremendous need for 
instructors of Chemistry and Physics. Biology 
and General Science openings are not quite so 


difficult to fill now. 


Almost five times as many Mathematics 
inquiries came in last year as in the pre-war 
vear mentioned, but there is a gradual trend 
toward a balance between vacancies and quali- 
fied registrants in this field. 

The demand for Librarians has risen almost 
seven-fold: the supply is almost nil. The 
number of English, Speech and Foreign Lan- 
guage calls has quadrupled, but the language 
teacher must in nearly every instance be multi- 


lingual. 


Fine Arts and Industrial Arts, particularly 


on the elementary grade level, are active fields. 
Music, which was practically abolished in 
some schools during the depression and war 
years as an unnecessary “frill” is not only 
being restored but rapidly expanding. A 
goodly number of enthusiastic and competent 
applicants were placed last fall. 


Physical Education for Girls and Commu- 
nity Recreation are growing areas. Business 
Education remains fairly steady except for a 
lack of specialists for college openings in 
Accounting, Business Law and Insurance. 

The many ramifications of Home Economics 
are still very active, although there were fewer 
calls for Dietitians and Food Managers during 
1946-47 than in 1939-40. In contrast, the 
demand for Nutritionists has risen sharply. 
Nursing Education remains one of the fields in 
which there is a great dearth of qualified can- 
didates. 

Education, Psychology and Critic-teaching 
calls have increased substantially. Special 
Education with its various branches of work 
with the exceptional, including Remedial 
Reading, is growing. 

Although the Social Science inquiries have 
quadrupled also, we have more applicants in 
this area than we can place. The problem is to 
find candidates who can meet all of the em- 
ployer’s specifications. These may even in- 
clude the ability to teach English, to partici- 
pate in the Guidance program. and to coach 
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Football. 


is apt to require a Doctor's degree. especially 


If the call is on the college level it 


if it is to be a professorship or department 
headship. At least two years of teaching 
experience is preferred for appointees for col- 
lege. junior college or high school assign- 
ments, 

There have been many requests from col- 
leges and universities scattered throughout the 
United States 


Veterans colleges: 


a fairly large proportion from 
only a few from private 
schools and junior colleges. There have not 
heen enough openings in public high schools 
for our inexperienced registrants, a high per- 
centage of whom were called into the armed 
forces before they had had an opportunity to 
do practice teaching. Many of these boys. 
taking advantage of the G. I. bill. are pur- 
suing studies toward the doctorate rather than 
remain unemployed. Some have given up the 


idea of teaching and gone into business. 


Last but far from the least of our concerns 
is the demand for Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and Elementary School teachers. Here 
indeed one finds the shortage stressed in our 
newspapers. During the last two years we 
have had fewer applicants and more calls 
than in any period of the placement office’s 
history. It is predicted that the demand will 
not only continue but increase during the next 
few years. How can we build up our supply 
of well qualified candidates? 


Single salary schedules have been intro- 
duced into most school systems but too late to 
recall those who have already left the profes- 
sion. While it is true that many older retired 
teachers have offered their services, the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement has found it 
difficult to interest employers in these candi- 
dates. Even in the teacher-training field the 
demand is for applicants not over thirty or 
thirty-five years of age. A number of reasons 
have been advanced. such as the desirability 
of placing new teachers near the bottom of the 
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salary scale, of meeting the requirements of 
retirement or pension plans, and of avoiding 
possible questions as to a mature candidate's 
flexibility. 


Salaries 


During the war and post-war periods. sal- 
aries have shown a steady rise. some school 
systems having made more than one adjust- 
ment in their schedules within a single year. 
The differential between elementary and sec- 
ondary school scales has been practically 
eliminated in many communities. Positions 
for inexperienced teachers which might have 
been listed at $1200 a year in 1939-40 are 
now likely to offer $2400 for a Bachelor's 
An additional $200 or so may be 


allowed for the Master's degree. The Doctor's 


deg ree. 


degree would place the teacher on a higher 
scale. while the ultimate maximum salaries 
for persons with advanced degrees are con- 
siderably above those for a person with the 
Bachelor's degree. Although some schools 
have had to consider, at least on a temporary 
basis, applicants with a normal school diploma 
and possibly no degree. the great majority of 
employers ask for five or more years of col- 
lege preparation. 

Many public school systems are offering 
more attractive salaries than those which some 
The chances for 
regular increments up to and in excess of 
$5000 are frequently better in the public 
school set-up. 


colleges can afford to pay. 


A higher percentage of college 
calls are for instructorships. although there 
are occasional assistant and associate profes- 
sorships open at salaries which vary with the 
amount of graduate work completed. 

We are still receiving fewer college than sec- 
ondary school inquiries although the differ- 
ence is not more than 25‘, , and we have more 
calls from teachers colleges and normal schools 
than from liberal arts colleges or universities. 

Salaries reported do not necessarily reflect 
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any particular sections of the country but in — that this trend will prove to be one factor in 
general indicate an encouraging upswing making it possible for able young people to 
throughout the United States. Let us hope consider teaching as a profession. 


Maretre Quick, In Charge of Academic Appointments, 


University of Pennsylvania Placement Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ years of post-war placement of teach- one ratio. And the shortages in certain fields 
ers in schools and colleges have passed. were particularly and painfully acute. 
From them has emerged a pattern marked by By June, 1947, with the height of the 
some basic changes in the general contour of _ teacher placement season looming ahead. not 
the profession as it is seen by applicants for one available kindergarten, primary. or ele- 


teaching appointments. mentary teacher remained in the files of the 
First, men are being attracted to the teach- Placement Service. To relieve the situation. 


ing profession in greatly increasing numbers. few new teachers registered in primary and 
During 1946 to 1947, men comprised 61{% of elementary grades during the heavy summer 
the applicants for placement in schools and placement season. Other subjects or fields in 
colleges in the files of the University of Penn- which no candidates could be found. experi- 
sylvania Placement Service. Naturally, men enced or inexperienced, at any salary. were 
returning to civilian activities greatly added to Art, Home Economics, Business Education. 
the number applying in teaching as in other Special Class Teaching. Health and Physical 
fields. Nevertheless many more men than Education for Girls. In fact the only two 
formerly are entering upon and are seeking fields in which qualified candidates were 
advancement in teaching careers. A recent available for more than 50% of the vacancies 
study of the Metropolitan School Study Coun- reported were social studies. the subject in 
cil on the attitudes of high school seniors. which the enrollment of teacher candidates is 
teachers. and parents toward the teaching pro- greatest: and school administration. the field 


fession showed that of the 6% of all high — in which salaries are the most attractive. 


school seniors who were planning to become The location of schools and colleges is a 
teachers. 30% were boys. In 1944, only powerful factor affecting the availability of 
15‘ of all teachers were men. candidates and the general shortage of teach- 


Significant also is the number of new candi- ers. The service area of the placement bureau 
dates. both men and women who, during 1946- of a large university extends to every state 
1947. registered for their first teaching ap- and beyond the limits of the country for col- 
pointments. It is worth noting too that many lege and university appointments. But only 
of these new teachers had business or other 3‘% of the vacancies were reported by institu- 
experience before entering the teaching pro- tions within twenty miles of the city with its 
fession. facilities for graduate study and research. 

Despite the increasing registration for Though the service area for placement in 
placement in the last two years, there was schools is more limited than for placement in 
nevertheless a serious shortage of available colleges, during 1946 to 1947 it covered 
teachers. In 1946-1947 vacancies reported to twenty-three states and foreign countries. 
the University of Pennsylvania Placement However, only 35% of these school vacancies 
Service overbalanced candidates in a two to. came from communities near Philadelphia. It 
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is for this coveted 3°¢ of the vacancies in local 
colleges and universities and for this 35‘; 
of opportunities in schools near the city that 
there is the keenest competition. 

Living conditions, particularly housing, 
accentuated the candidates’ eagerness for local 
appointments. The free movement of teachers 
from one community and from one institution 
to another during 1946-1947, particularly 
was greatly hampered by inadequate housing 
in all parts of the country. Many teachers 
were obliged to refuse opportunities for ad- 
vancement because they could not find living 
accommodations, and some of the married 
men after a term of enforced separation from 
their families resigned their positions. 

During the past year. teacher's salaries 
became focused in the public spotlight as 
never before. Salaries rose sharply on all 
In 1945-1946, the median 
of teachers appointed through the 


levels of teaching. 
salary 
Placement Service in’ public and _ private 
schools was in round numbers $1.800. and the 
median salary for college placements on all 
academic levels was $2,500. For the vear 
ending July 1947, the median salaries for 
school and college placements were $2,400 and 
$2.600 respectively. And in the succeeding 
months. teacher's salaries. particularly in col- 
lege and university placements, further in- 
creased. Many school boards in smaller com- 
munities which formerly offered little beyond 
the minimum salary even to experienced 
teachers. ( provided they could get them), dur- 
ing the last year adopted schedules with maxi- 
mum salaries beyond the lowest figure estab- 
lished by the state. By the end of the sum- 
mer of 1947. colleges and universities reported 
instructorships paying $3,000 plus compensa- 
tion for summer and extension teaching with 
financial recognition for the higher academic 
ranks. These were appointments similar in 
requirements and opportunity to those re- 
ported two to three years ago at $1.800 and 
$2,000. 
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Phenomenal Rise in Demand for Teachers 


The most dramatic development of the last 
two years has been the phenomenal rise in the 
demand for teachers on all academic levels by 
junior colleges and by colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1945-1946, it was merely a trend as 
enrollments began to increase. But during 
1946-1947. the number of vacancies reported 
by colleges greatly outnumbered those coming 
from schools. Naturally, questions arise 
about the permanency of this demand and 
also about the permanency of tenure of those 
Requests for teachers were 
received from established institutions whose 
faculties had been greatly reduced during the 


who are placed. 


war years and whose enrollments suddenly 
swelled beyond the limits of their facilities. 
Likewise, urgent demands for whole faculties 
came from new junior colleges and from 
extension divisions of older institutions. This 
Will student 


enrollments continue at the present level? 


situation poses new questions. 


Will these new colleges continue to function? 
What will the next few years bring in the 
way of state and federally supported higher 
education giving opportunity for college edu- 
cation to many students who cannot now 
apply for admission? 

The last two years have developed trends 
in teacher placement which began immediately 
following the war and were partly at least the 
result of its dislocations and exigencies. Col- 
leges and universities have perforce expanded, 
and their personnel needs have been acute. 
Salaries for both school and college teachers 
have increased far beyond the most optimistic 
hopes of three years ago. Men and women, 
and more particularly men, are beginning to 
reappraise teaching as a profession and as a 
What of the time to come? These 
two years circling in the wake of a churning 


career, 


upheaval have not yet widened and merged 
into the broader stream so that we cannot 
look far enough below the surface to see 
clearly into the depths below. 
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R. A. WALKER, Director, 


Teacher Placement Bureau, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE salaries of inexperienced bachelor 

degree women who began high school 
teaching for the school year 1941-42 averaged 
$1120. For the present year, 1947-48, the 
average salary of this group of beginning high 
school women teachers has risen to $2163— 
an increase of 93%—almost double that of 
1941-42! 

In 1941-42 practically no young men were 
placed, due to the effect of the war. A few 
went out at salaries in the neighborhood of 
$1400-$1500. For the present year beginning 
bachelor degree men average $2737. (This 
average does not include teachers of agricul- 
ture, many of whom began in the neighbor- 
hood of $3500.) 


Prediction: On the basis of salary schedules 


already in effect or in prospect in many cities 


in Wisconsin as well as even higher salaries 
in neighboring states, it is to be expected that 
1948-49 beginning women will average at 
least $2400 and beginning men about $3000. 


Salaries of Non-Administrative High School 
Teachers Who Kept the Same Job 

As might be suspected, the teachers who 
remain on the same job and accept such 
salary increases as are given them fare less 
fortunately than do their colleagues who move 
on to “bigger and better” jobs. In general. 
these teachers are older and less inclined to 
face the hazards of a new situation. They are 
often tied down by families or dependents. 
They sometimes own property, and hesitate to 
sacrifice it by moving. Often strong senti- 
mentalities exist. Rarely ever are they inferior 
teachers who can’t move! 








Be Where You Bring in the Money! 


This is sound advice to the young man or woman embarking on a business 
career. Few industries can match the record of life insurance in that respect 
—premium income of more than 6 billion a year—and there is always room 
for one more good agent. 


Primary qualifications for a successful career in life insurance are first, a desire 
to find a vocation where earnings depend directly on results and second, the 
ability to work independently, To those who meet these two requirements 
we extend an invitation to determine scientifically their chance of success 
through proved aptitude tests. 






A 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI b 


Agencies in 39 states and the District of Columbia 
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Salaries of Non-Movers 


1941-42 1947-48 
Men Women Men Women 
High High High High 
3300 2250 1538 3600 
Low Low Low Low 
1125 990 2150 1800 
Average Average Average Average 
1842 1484 3154 2587 
Seven Year Seven Year 
Increase Increase 
71% 74% 
Teachers Teachers 
W ho W ho 
Doubled Doubled 
Salaries Salaries 
20% 14% 


In terms of food, clothing, fuel, transporta- 


tion and general living costs, it is quite prob- 


able that most of this group of teachers are 


working for less than in 1941-42. 


Salaries of Teachers Who Held Two or 


More Jobs 
1941-42 1947-48 

Men Women Men Women 

High High High High 

2600 2000 4025 3300 

Low Low Low Low 

1260 1080 2650 2390 

Average Average Average Average 

1641 1375 3343 2881 
Seven Year Seven Year 
Increase Increase 
103% 110% 
Teachers Teachers 
W ho Vho 
Doubled Salaries 
Salaries Doubled 
53% 66% 


This group of teachers who moved one or 
more times during the seven years 1941-42 


through 1947-48 (the average was 2.7 jobs 


per teacher) fared much better than any 
other group studied. In general they are 


younger, 


more adventurous, 


and 


less tied 





down by relatives, property or sentimental 
attachments. It is probable that most of them 


manage to keep pace with the rising costs of 


living. The entire group averaged a gain of 
105‘ for the seven years. More than half of 
them doubled their salaries. A few tripled 
theirs! 

A comparison of the figures in the two pre- 
ceding tables lead one to the inevitable con- 
clusion that in order to realize the maximum 
financial and professional rewards from the 
teaching profession, the teacher must move 
frequently while still young. 

The school 
promising young teachers will make every 
effort to hold them. This may cost a bit of 
money, but it is a most profitable investment. 


wise officials who employ 


It usually costs less to retain a proven teacher 
of excellent quality than it does to go out in 
the open market and employ a new teacher 
All 


recognize the increasing effectiveness of the 


of comparable quality. administrators 
teacher who remains in a school for a number 
of years. 


Salaries of Wisconsin Superintendents 


1941-42 THROUGH 


Not Over 25 26-50 51-100 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 
16 replies 20 replies 10 replies 


1947-48 


101-200 
Teachers 


Over 200 
Teachers 
S replies 100 replies 


Highest 

Salary 

41-42 $3600 $4550 $5000 $6000 $ 7000 

17-48 5100 6000 6776 7800 11.885 

Lowest 

Salary 

41-42 $1600 $1665 $2500 $4700 $ 4900 

47-48 3600 4200 4850 6500 6654 

Average 

Salary 

11-42 $2724 $3402 $3740 $5220 $ 5680 

17-48 428] 5043 5783 7333 8110 
Average of All Superintendents, 1941-42-- $3753 
Average of All Superintendents, 1947-48 $5777. 
Increase of All Superintendents over Seven 

Years 49%, 


From the above table it can be easily seen 
that there is no standardized scheme for fix- 
Not only 
is there a wide difference between the lowest 


ing the salaries of superintendents. 


and highest salaries in each group (usually 
about $1500), but there is much over-lapping 
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of the different groups. For example, the 
highest salary in the first group ($5100) is 
higher than the lowest salaries ($4200 and 
$4850) in groups two and three. This wide 
difference in salaries paid in cities of com- 
parable size is a prime source of dissatisfac- 
tion among administrators. 

Superintendents have been far more success- 
ful in getting higher salaries for their teachers 
than they have for themselves. In the study of 
the salaries of beginning teachers, an average 
gain of 93% for seven years was reported. 
Likewise teachers who had not moved in seven 
years gained an average of 734%, while 
teachers who had moved gained an average of 
105‘ over the seven years. By contrast with 
these three groups, the average gain for super- 
intendents over these seven years was only 
19%. In terms of the increasing costs of 
living. the city superintendents have taken a 
terrific beating. Not a single superintendent 
who had remained on the same job for the 
seven years, 1941-42 through 1947-48. had 


had his salary doubled! 


Salaries of High School Principals in Wis- 
consin Cities Employing Superintendents 


Included in this study are the principals of 
city high schools who were in administration 
work in 1941-42 and are still engaged in such 
work. The group is small. Blanks were sent 
to 37 such principals. Replies have been 
received from 28. 

1941-42 1947-48 
Highest Salary. $5400 Highest Salary. $6400 
Lowes Salary . $1700 Lowest Salary . $3122 
Average Salary $3614 Average Salary $5065 
Average Increase Over the Seven Years 40%! 


Salaries of City Principals 


Without doubt this group of high school 
principals may be called “forgotten men.” 
Most of them do not meet with their school 
boards. They rarely ever appear to plead 
their own cause. They merely take the small 
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increases given them, pull their belts tighter, 
and remain silent. There is very little oppor- 
tunity for city principals to move from one 
job to a better job. They are, perhaps, not 
unappreciated by the higher officials, but 
when salary increases are being handed out 
they are overlooked. Something should be 
done about this! 


Conclusions 


During the past seven years, salaries of 
beginning women high school teachers have 
risen from $1120 to $2163—a gain of 93%. 
Salaries of beginning men for 1947-48 aver- 
aged $2737. Every indication points to begin- 
ning salaries for 1948-49 of $2400 for women 
and $3000 for men. 

Teachers who are unwilling or unable to 
move are at a disadvantage. During the past 
seven years their salaries were increased 73% 
while their more footloose colleagues. who 
moved, more than doubled their salaries— 
an average gain of 105%. 

Administrators salaries failed to keep pace 
with the percentage of gains of their teachers. 
The salaries of city superintendents increased 
only 49% and of city high school principals 
a mere 40% ! 

It is quite likely that school salaries will 
continue upward for several years. There is a 
terrific shortage of elementary teachers and 
no signs of any improvement in the future 
supply. The present shortage of high school 
teachers will likewise continue for several 
more years. A shortage of any commodity— 
be it consumers goods or school teachers. in- 
evitably causes prices to rise. Coupled with 
this is the rapid increase of the costs of living 
—making it necessary for school boards to 
raise salaries frequently to prevent acute 
hardships to teachers. During and following 
World War I, salaries continued upward for 
ten or more years. It is practically certain 
that history will repeat itself for ten or more 
years during and following World War II. 
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ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


TO BE HELD AT 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
MONDAY. MAY 24, 1948 


MEMBER CONFERENCE will be conducted by the Association at the University 


of Pittsburgh on Monday, May twenty-fourth. 


Messrs. C. H. Ebert. Jr., and C. E. Wangeman, Placement Officers at the University 
of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Institute of Technology, respectively and those assisting 
them in making the plans for the meeting have divided the program into two sessions. 


The morning session will be devoted to the consideration of the problems and 
techniques of school and college placement, with emphasis upon recent developments 
in educational planning for placement, in terms of pre-determined job requirements. 
This session will convene in the President’s Office, Room 106, Cathedral of Learning. 
Fifth Avenue, at 10 o’clock and Dr. Vincent W. Lanfear, Dean of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s School of Business, will preside. 


Dr. Rufus H. Fitzgerald, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh and a member 
of the Association’s Executive Board, has invited all those attending the Conference to 
be the University’s guests at luncheon, following adjournment of the morning session. 


Mr. J. C. McKeon, Manager of University Relations, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, will preside at the afternoon session which will be devoted to the employer 
phase of selection and placement. Particular attention will be given to the effects of 
current trends and recent legislation upon employment procedures. 


Representatives from several large non-member organizations in the Pittsburgh 
area have been invited to attend as guests of the Association. 


All members are urged to send to the Secretary, in advance of the Conference, any 
questions to which they may wish special consideration to be given. A full report of 
the Conference will appear in the next (October) issue of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT. Those planning to be present or represented at the Conference are asked 
to notify the Secretary by Monday, May 17th, so that the Committee on Arrangements 
may know the approximate number of people for whom to provide. 


Railroad and plane schedules make it possible, in most instances, for those 
attending to arrive in Pittsburgh on the morning of the Conference and to depart for 
home that afternoon, so no special hotel arrangements are being made. Those wishing 
over-night accommodations should make their reservations directly with the hotels of 
their choice. 


While the meeting has been scheduled, primarily, at the instance of members 
residing in the Middle-Eastern states, all members and all ScHOoL AND COLLEGE 


PLACEMENT subscribers and advertisers are most cordially invited to attend and 
participate in the proceedings. There will be no registration fee. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL CELEBRATES 
A CENTURY OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


G. Curtis Prircuarb, Director of Placement Service. 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Before accepting his present position in 1937, 


Wr. Pritchard was Employment Man- 


ager for the Philadelphia Gas Works Company, where he gained experience in determining 
what business demands of recent graduates. 


{ graduate of the University of Pennsylvanm, 


Wr. Pritchard wrote his thesis on 


Industrial Relations in Philadelphia, thereby becoming acquainted with personnel tech- 


niques used by employers. 


Wr. Pritchard served in 


World War Il as Lieutenant Colonel in the 


Air 


Combat 


Intelligence and saw service overseas in the Burma Theatre. 


HEN Stephen Girard. merchant prince. 
banker and humanitarian. left the bulk of 
(S6.000.000 ) 1831 to 


Girard College. he was clearly staking his faith 


his fortune in erect 


in his adopted country’s greatest asset—its 
youth! Because the educational facilities of 
Girard’s time were poor and mostly lacking 
for any but its well-to-do. this venture was 
regarded as a great gamble. Girard’s action. 
however, indicated the sincerity of his belief. 
plus the fact that his educational philosophy 


was far in advance of his day. 


It seems incredible that Girard’s estate, for 
a century. has been administered by a Board 
of City Trusts composed of leading Philadel- 
phians who serve without’ pay and who 
through wise and diligent efforts. have in- 
to 590,000,000. 


The present enrollment of the school is 1.300 


creased the original sum 


students. In the course of one hundred years. 
15.000 boys have benefited by 


Girard’s bequest. for education and complete 


more than 
maintenance are bestowed upon each student 
At the time of en- 


trance a boy must be not less than six nor 


entirely free of charge. 
more than ten years of age. He must be in 
good health and of sound mind, and his father 
must be deceased. Once accepted, he remains 
at Girard until graduation or. as Mr. Girard’s 


Will specifies. until he attains age eighteen. 

In his Will. Mr. Girard said. “I would have 
them (the students) taught facts and things. 
and in 


rather than words and signs.” one 
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hundred years of operation, his ideas about 


education have paid off! Girardians are 
well-known for their athletic records, and for 
their excellent manners, their liberal and use- 


ful educations—and above all. for their sin- 
cere desire to make good in the world. 

Prominent graduates in all walks of en- 
deavor could be mentioned; in fact they are 
scattered through the forty-eight states and in 
eight foreign countries. 

Every Girardian is proud of his school. 
Its beautiful 42 acre campus located at Girard 
and Corinthian Avenues took shape on the 


site of the Old 1848. 


were five original buildings, one of which was 


Peel Farm in There 


the now famous Founder’s Hall. This beauti- 
ful and impressive structure is one of the 
finest examples of Greek architecture in the 
United States. 


classroom facilities. 


In the early days, it provided 
Its marble steps. leading 
to the upper rooms. are worn smoothly, wave- 
like from the imprint left by thousands of boys 
who have trod them daily. In the years that 
fcllowed, these original buildings expanded to 
number twenty-nine. Founder's Hall was no 
longer adequate as a classroom; instead. it 
became a shrine which now houses the per- 
sonal effects. books and records as well as the 
sarcophagus 


of Stephen Girard. It provides 


an excellent setting for school dances and is 


the center of all things social. 


Its excellent facilities include the library 


containing more than 70,000 volumes which 
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are arranged to serve the different age levels 
of students. The new chapel built in 1931 is 
the scene of Sunday and weekday services. 
commencements, concerts and other public 
gatherings. Its interior is regarded as one of 
the most beautiful in Pennsylvania. 


Under 24-Hour Supervision 


Under Girard’s supervision twenty-four 
hours a day. the younger boys up to thirteen 
vears of age live in cottages under the care of 
a kindly and experienced housemother. Older 
boys occupy dormitories under housemasters. 
The senior class is housed in its own building. 
a married couple serving as its advisors. 


\ complete hospital is located on campus. 


FouNper’s HAL. Cirarp CoLvect 


97 
<i 


fts staff of prominent physicians. dentists. 
nurses and technicians insure the physical 
welfare of the student body. The mental 
health of each boy is carefully checked by two 
psychologists and a psychiatrist whose busi- 
ness it is to help any boy in overcoming a 
personal or social adjustment problem. 
Girard is strong for athletics and healthy 
physical recreation. More than one-third of 
her campus is devoted to athletic fields and 
playground facilities. In addition to outside 
competition, sports contests flourish between 


classes and 


dormitory groups within the 
College. The Armory-gymnasium is sufh- 
ciently spacious to permit nine basketball 


games simultaneously. This building is also 





Photo by 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
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the headquarters of the corps of cadets, which 
provides military training during upper-class 
years. 

Girard College is a city in itself. It operates 
its own power plant. maintenance shops. 
bakery. kitchens. dining room. laundry, and 
tailor shop. In much of this work, each boy 
has a share. The remaining buildings are 
devoted to the school’s main business—edu- 
cating boys to meet successfully the problems 
in a changing world. 
the 


through three phzses 


Education of Girardian progresses 
an Elementary School. 
a Middle School. and a High School. A 
youngster advances through the first two 
schools. receiving a thorough grounding in 
the famous three “R's.” In the seventh grade. 
however. he is exposed to sample vocational 
courses which open new vistas to him, stimu- 
late and broaden his interests, and point to his 
special abilities. ‘New academic and cultural 


subjects are also introduced. In the hig’ 





STUDENTS ARE 


ENcourAacep To DeveLop ANy Extst- 
ING CREATIVE ABILITY 


school. a double curriculum is offered where- 
by each boy not only earns sufficient credits 
to permit his entering a university subse- 
quently. but also he gains enough practical 
knowledge of a specific vocation to qualify 
for a job upon graduation. 

The Mechanical School, during the student’s 
last two years. provides vocational training 
in Printing. Pattern making, Cabinet making, 
Machine Shop. Auto Shop. Foundry, Elec- 
tricity. Mechanical and Architectural drafting, 
and Sheet Metal Practice. 


tory set-up equips students to enter the field 


A special labora- 


of chemistry. A business school prepares 
young men as typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers. and clerical assistants. Throughout 
his entire schooling. each boy is given the 
opportunity to develop fully, any special tal- 
ents he may possess. be they cultural or voca- 
tional in nature. But Girard’s job does not 
end with the graduation of each class semi- 


annually, 


Placement and Follow-up Service 


The school maintains a placement and fol- 
low-up service for alumni. Each graduating 


class is gone over with a fine-tooth comb. 
Personal interviews are conducted; interests, 
performance records, and future objectives 
are carefully considered and frankly discussed. 
Placement. unless business conditions are ab- 
normal, is usually achieved for each graduate 
within a reasonable period following his grad- 
uation. Every effort is made to place graduates 
in substantial concerns where the opportunity 
to advance is assured. A personal, on-the-job 
visit is made by the Placement Director ap- 
proximately two months after each graduate 
begins his job. Conferences are held with the 
employer and with the boy to check progress 
and to anticipate problems which may arise 
school to work life. 


Approximately 200 young men complete their 


in the adjustment from 


courses annually. 


It is a historical fact that Girard Colleze 
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THE Business SCHOOL PREPARES STUDENTS FOR GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 
STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 


maintains contact with her former students. 
For many years. the Personality Card has 
served as a permanent record for each ex- 
Girardian. It has been an unceasing task to 
fill this card with current notations, but the 
policy has provided a wealth of information 
to measure the individual progress of each 
hoy. 

It is no secret that graduates. especially 
those of high school levei. require several 
vears to adjust successfully to conditions in 
the world of business and industry. Obviously. 
our greatest responsibility, following place- 
ment, is to become intelligently familiar with 
each boy's problems in order that we may 
hetter insure his progress. The task is time- 


consuming: it requires gaining the confidence 
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4s COMPETENT TyYPIstTs, 


of the boy and his family as well as that of 
his employer. In this respect, former Girard- 
ians differ: Some believe they shouldn't 
burden their Alma Mater with their personal 
problems; a small group (and this is uni- 
versal) tend to lean upon us too heavily and 
too long—if we permit it; most, whom we 
choose to term “representative.” are sensible. 
cooperative, and highly profitable to do busi- 
ness with. But we believe the proceress of all 
must be investigated for a period of five years. 
This is accomplished periodically—biennially 
—to insure that none will be overlooked. 

During 1947, Forms were mailed to approx- 
imately 600 former Girardians. The response 
was most gratifying. for 827 returns were 
achieved. 
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Three Parts to Project 


\ 


boys continuing their 


The project divided itself three ways: 
study of boys working. 
education full time, and boys serving in the 
Armed Forces. Boys studied had left Girard 
during the years 1942 to 1946, both inclusive. 
Their age range was 16 to 23 years. Those 
working constituted 42‘. of the total number 
reporting. those attending school full time, 
S33 » 


Tables I, I] and III provide statistical data in 


and those in the Armed Forces. 25%. 


detail. 

Our study of the group working revealed 
the following findings: First. while previous 
that 


changed jobs frequently in their eagerness to 


experience — indicated ex-Girardians 


advance. we were re-assured of their “job 
stability” as a large group—the average num- 
her of job changes did not exceed one (1) in 
most cases: second, practically all boys re- 
third, 67° of the 
work similar to or 


porting were employed; 
group had continued in 
closely allied with that in which they had been 


trained. Several young men had launched 


businesses of their own. 


A very real contribution has been made by 
older Alumni who serve on our Career Panel. 
During the final term, prior to graduation, our 
seniors meet with these older Girardians who 
have become firmly established in a specific 
field of business endeavor. Informal seminar 


sessions are conducted during which the boys 


TABLE | 


ALUMNI 


PLACEMENT 


FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 


Group [—WoRKING 


Year Vocational! Academic Status Total Engaged in No. Taking 
Left Training von Report Job Status Same Diff No. Job Changes Nite Schl 
Girard Com'l. Meech Grad Grad ing Emp d. Unemp'd. Work Work Min. Max. Avg. Veterans orSp. Trng. 

1942 23 $3 72 6 78 78 0 59 19 0 6 2 60 18 
1943 18 55 71 2 73 71 2 50 23 0 | ] 58 9 
1944 13 37 39 1] 50 50 0 29 21 0 1 1 14 17 
1945 } 29 25 8 33 33 0 14 19 0 4 ] 16 9 
1946 10 33 10 3 13 3 0) 30 13 0 3 0 1 6 

Totals 68 209 247 30 277 275 2 182 95 182 59 
TABLE II 
ALUMNI PLACEMENT FOLLOW-UP 
Group Il—In Scnoo. 
Present Edueational Effort 
Academic Status Total Trade or 

Year Leaving Girard Grad Non-Grad Reporting Grade Sehl High Schl. Sp. Crse College 

1942 16 3 19 0 } 7 10 

1943 +5 6 61 0 6 6 19 

1944 27 9 36 6 ] 4 

1945 20 22 12 5 15 2 19 

1946 6 21 27 1 17 6 

TOTALS 154 61 215 1] 16 17 141 

TABLE Ill 
ALUMNI PLACEMENT FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
Group III—MILITARY SERVICE 
Yea Academie Status Sranch of Serviee Grade or Rating Total 
Leaving Girard Grad Non-Grad, Army Navy AAF Marine Officer ef Reporting 

1942 5 20 13 9 z ] l 24 25 
1943 9 17 16 8 0 2 ] 25 26 
1944 6 1] 9 5 ] 2 0 17 17 
1945 25 at 2% 18 0 6 0 52 52 
1946 8 6 28 15 ] 0 0 14 14. 
TOTALS 83 al 94 55 | 1] 2 162 164 
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ask the questions. In this manner, they pick 
up many valuable “tips” about how to suc- 
ceed. They have confidence, too, that success 
is possible, since the living proof of it is 
seated before them. 

Members of the Career Panel play a vital 
part in helping each graduate make his adjust- 
ment Like 


brothers, they exchange personal correspon- 


after he leaves Girard. older 
dence with the boys in their group and are 
always available for advice. Truly. they com- 
prise our corps of experts outside the College 
grounds. 

Statistics of Group II. “In School.” revealed 
that 22% of the total reporting were studying 
on the university level. We were particularly 
interested to note that most of our non-gradu- 
ates had “found themselves” and were making 
satisfactory progress in the public schools. 
In many instances, these boys have returned 
to us for advice about summer jobs and future 
plans. Even though they were unable to meet 
our standards. it is our policy to extend to 
them. all the help and encouragement we are 
able to give. 

Trade school or specialized courses of train- 
taken full-time. 


engineering. watchmaking. 


ing. included accounting. 
drafting and elec- 
tronics. Although the number of former 
students enrolled in such courses seems small, 
they are actually a part of the larger group 
who are continuing their education beyond the 
high school level full time! 


last column in Table 1, “Group I 


A glance at the 
Work- 
ing, indicates that over 21‘ are pursuing 
some part-time study for personal improve- 
ment while working. 

Although our follow-up survey indicated 
that 141. over 21% 


porting were studying on the university level. 


of the total number re- 


31 


it must be remembered that our survey cov- 
ered the years 1942-1946 only. A_ special 
study of all Girardians pursuing higher edu- 
cation indicated that there were 298 attending 
94 colleges and universities scattered from 
Maine to California, through thirty-two of the 
forty-eight states. An analysis of their grades 
revealed that 60% 
(A’s or B's). 
Many have taken advantage of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights, of course, but through special funds, 
Girard awarded approximately $17.000 in free 


were in the honor bracket 


scholarships to worthy boys. A_ revolving 
Alumni loan fund of $30,000 was at the dis- 
All 
loans from this source carry no interest rate. 

During World War II, over 2100 Girardians 
of various ages served in the Armed Forces; 


posal of our former graduates as well. 


one (1) out of every six (6) attained an 
officer's rank. Sixty-five gave their lives for 
their country. In our specific study, only 164 
reported that they were in the Service of their 
country. Preference appears to go first to 
the Army. then to the Navy and finally to the 
Marine Corps. Only two (undoubtedly due to 
the low age of the group). have attained the 
rank of officers. Regardless of material gains, 
we believe that each Girardian with a military 
background broadened his experience, paused 
to do some serious thinking and added to his 
maturity. 

Girard men are justly proud of their alma 
mater, for during the most formative period of 
their lives it was not only their school but 
their home. 

A half-century ago, the, Honorable Thomas 
B. Reed said of Stephen Girard. founder, “No 
mariner, or merchant ever sent forth a venture 
upon unknown seas which came back with 


richer cargoes or in statelier ships.” 

















DIAMONDS 


IN THE MAKING 


Human talents, like diamonds in the rough, must 
be discovered and refined before their true worth 
and beauty are revealed. It is the constant purpose 
of Temple University to seek out inherent ability, 
and to aid the student in shaping and polishing 
every facet to its highest brilliance. The success of 
this individualized instruction is attested by the 
achievements of thousands of alumni who are our 


Acres of Diamonds.” 
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FINANCIAL VENTURE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Joun Barr, Placement Officer, 


Association 





ANY 


and diverse comments have been 

made concerning student employment. 
Questions are often asked, “What are college 
and university students doing to help defray 
the cost of higher education?”, and “Is it wise 
to enter if you must earn your way?” 

Student part-time employment has been a 
subject of much debate because members of 
the faculty and a few of the administrators of 
our colleges and universities differ in their 
opinions as to whether or not a student can do 
his or her best work in the classroom and at 
the same time hold a job requiring ten to 
thirty hours of time each week. 

For the enlightenment of prospective stu- 
dents and to young men and women now in 
college who are holding part-time jobs, those 
experienced in college placement work do 
believe it is possible to earn a fair proportion 
of the expen$e of higher education and main- 
tain a creditable academic standard. To do so, 
however, a well planned program is necessary 
It 


means a double burden to attain an objective: 


and an easy task is not to be anticipated. 


it means that time normally given to study 
and recreation must. in part, be sacrificed to 
the task of meeting financial obligations. 
Students who must work would do well to 
think of the added load as part of their rosters 
or, better still, think of it as a form of diver- 
sion. It is quite evident that nearly everyone 
spends a certain amount of time. each week. 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


After graduating from the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion of Temple University, Mr. Barr accepted a position as accountant 


with The H. J. Heinz Company. 


Since returning to Temple University in July, 1916 as Field Secre- 


tery, Mr. Barr has been continuously employed in many capacities. For 
the past five years, he has given full time to placement work. He is 


currently interested in Community Fund activities and the Red Cross. 

A member of the New England Society of Pennsylvania, the Alumni 
of the 
Temple University, Mr. Barr also serves on the Board of Trustees of the 
Roulevard United Presbyterian Church. 


School of Business and Public 


Administration of 


in some form of recreation, and I am of the 
opinion that with a bit of controlled effort and 
sound thinking the student who must earn 
while he learns could train himself to regard 
this added work as a sort of reciprocal relax- 
ation. 

Many people in the professional field and 
those who are in the white collar class have 
jobs of a sedentary nature. To continue in 
this type of employment and not participate in 
some form of exercise as a rule brings on a 
breakdown of the nervous system, resulting in 
costly medical treatment. To overcome this. 
we have golf clubs, tennis courts. bowling 
leagues. softball. hiking clubs and scores of 
hobbies such as gardening, woodworking and 
the so called general handyman activities. All 
of these help to keep men and women in good 
physical trim, so why not think of your part- 
time job as a remunerative hobby or form of 
athletic activity for which you are being paid 
rather than paying the fees that usually are a 
part of club membership. 


Freshman Year a Period of Adjustment 

The freshman year in most colleges and uni- 
versities is. as a rule, a period of becoming 
acclimated to the tempo of higher education. 
At Temple University, we advise all freshmen 
to be prepared financially to meet the expenses 
of the first year, because we have learned from 
experience that it takes students at least two 


semesters to become thoroughly acquainted 
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with their new environment, their forced men- 
tal readjustment. to plan their program so 
that they may give adequate time to prepare 
home assignments and take care of many other 
types of duties. in addition to participation 
in at least a few extra-curricular activities. 
Because of the importance of what one may 
gain through participation in activities, other 
than the regular curriculum, it might be well 
to think of voluntary participation in the social 
and recreational activities of the school as a 
sort of extra-curricular education. It is quite 
obvious that through this medium there is no 
better way to build up leadership qualities: 
develop personality characteristics and acquire 
the ability to think logically while on your 
feet 
to 


wisely developed. are what the college recruit- 


an attribute so few are fortunate enough 


possess. These qualities. soundly and 
ing officers of large and small industries are 
looking for when interviewing seniors and 
graduates who are to be assigned to trainee 
programs and developed as future leaders of 
industry. 

\ further word of caution to young men 
and women who are planning to enter a college 
or university is that they should not have as 
their main objective a job that will meet all 
expenses of their education. To do this would 
mean that they would major in employment 
and minor in education, thereby defeating the 
purpose for which they entered; namely, to 
gain knowledge on the higher level which will 
open to them opportunities for advancement 
in our complex economic structure and 
furthermore teach them how to live a richer 


and fuller life 


necessary in these days of world strife and 


a characteristic so obviously 


turmoil. 

Part-time placement of students is one of 
the most important divisions of our Placement 
Bureau. This service means so much in the 
financial venture of many students who come 
the 


higher brackets. Seeking constantly to enlarge 


from families where income is not in 
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the file of job opportunities for students. and 
the constant growth of this Department speaks 
well for the quality of work done by those 
employed on a part-time basis. In many in- 
stances. employers consider it desirable to 
modify shifts in order to avail themselves of 
student help because they are convinced that. 
for odd-hour work, the university provides a 
better type worker than can be procured from 
the general employment market. This applies 
particularly to temporary jobs such as distri- 
bution of advertising material; taking a cen- 
sus; research work; traffic surveys: assistants 
in the U.S. 


stores during the busy weeks before Christ- 


Post Office and in department 


mas: also supplying qualified candidates to 


develop and supervise recreational programs 


in’ clubs. recreation and in the 


Y. M. C. Avs. 


In addition to those regular types of jobs 


centers 


mentioned, it will be of interest to cite a few 
of the most unusual types of jobs now held by 
our students, 

A pre-law student was informed by a neigh- 
bor that he was unable to obtain meat. at a 
fair price. for his dog. He contacted a distri- 
butor of horse meat; prepared meat formulas 
and bought a dog to test the quality of his 
several combinations of food. Finding that 
the dog thrived on his new product, he began 
to advertise in a local paper. In a very short 
time, orders began to come in. These he 
delivered in his father’s car. Business grew to 
the point where he found it necessary to pur- 
chase a small truck and a cold storage unit. 
He now devotes twenty hours each week to his 
dog food business and is able to meet all 
expenses of his college training and look for- 
ward to entering Law School with no financial 
worries, 

One of the most unusual part-time jobs is 
carried on by a freshman in the School of 
Journalism. He conducts a mail order busi- 
ness in the field of Astrology and Numerology. 


For a stated fee. he is satisfying the mind and 
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helping to solve so-called difficult problems 
that perplex and frustrate the thinking of so 
many people. Since 


many people study 


Astrology as an and 
derive much satisfaction through being able 
to predict coming events, it is easily under- 
stood why 


interesting diversion 


this young man is doing well 
financially in his chosen field. Notable ex- 
amples of his predictions, arrived at through 
astrological and numerological indications, 
are his statements in the summer of 1944 that 
World War II would end in mid-August. 1945 
and that Japan would surrender. On August 
14. 1945. the United States celebrated V-J day. 
He also foretold the election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to a fourth term and his ultimate 
death in office. This young man is a veteran. 
He enlisted for active duty with the U. S. Air 
Force in August, 1944 and served with the 
Fourth Air Force and later in Okinawa with 
the Eighth Air Force. As a civilian now. he 
hopes some day to be a top ranking journalist. 


A third enterprising young man is General 
Manager of Little Theatre. a voluntary organ- 
ization which conducts plays and theatricals 
as a training ground for prospective actors 
and actresses. He acts as counselor; writes 
publicity: books engagements: coordinates all 
activities and is responsible for the general 
He is the 
only person on the staff who receives financial 
compensation. 


welfare of this unique enterprise. 


Space does not permit detailed explanation 
of the many types of unusual part-time jobs. 
Suffice to say. the following are some of the 
most interesting calls received by the Bureau: 
A woman who lived in the suburban area 
phoned in a request for a man to milk a cow. 
Her reason for making such a request was that 
her husband had been called to serve in the 
Army and she. of course, did not know how to 
perform this task. A hospital had an over- 
abundance of roaches which had become too 


numerous for peace and comfort. A man 
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was supplied who did a good job as bug ex- 
terminator. Other interesting requests re- 
ceived are as follows: Survey clerks to count 
the number of people entering department 
stores: a student to prepare and eat lunch 
with a child whose mother cannot be home at 


that hour: a physical education student to 


give hydrotherapy treatments to patients in a 


mental hospital; a nurse for a mentally defi- 
cient child; a folk dancing teacher in a settle- 
ment house: an outside barker for a movie 
theatre: typist who must be under 5’ 5” tall 
for a medical doctor who is short; students 
to check burglar alarms, at night, for a detec- 
tive agency: a colored boy to operate a 
launderette and teach ladies how to use the 
washing machines; town crier for forum meet- 
ings; men to check illegally parked cars; stu- 
dents to read the newspaper and write letters 
for a woman who is physically handicapped: 
and calls for salesmen to sell all sorts of prod- 
ucts including such items as beer mugs. hand- 
vacation tours and 


jackets, 


embroidered 


ladies foundation garments. 
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Through many years of close association 
with young men and women who must, of 
necessity “earn while they learn.” those en- 
gaged in college placement work are firmly 
convinced that nothing on record will surpass. 
in venturesomeness, the risks taken, the sacri- 
fices made and the privations undergone by 
young aspiring students who are determined 
to gain a university education. It is advisable. 
however, that students should not attempt to 
be entirely self-supporting. To do so would 
defeat the purpose for which they came: 
namely, to acquire a fund of knowledge and a 
training of mind which, if carefully pursued. 
will unlock for them, limitless possibilities of 
life. 

In conclusion, it is strongly urged that in 
order to attain successfully their objective. 
students would do well to keep constantly in 
mind the folly of majoring in employment 
and minoring in education. The reverse of 
this statement spells success and will result in 
happiness and the satisfaction of a job well 
done on Commencement day. 





The Association regrets 


considerable delay in typesetting. 





this 


several weeks late, but the printers’ strike in Philadelphia caused 


that 


It is hoped that this unavoidable postponement of publication date 
will not inconvenience the guidance counselors, placement officers and 
others who regularly receive SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT. 


issue will reach subscribers 


Ed. 
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A PLACE 


FOR YOU IN FLORICULTURE 


Ropert H. Rovann, Executive Secretary. 


Society of 


{merican Florists, Chicago, Illinois 


{n expert in the horticultural field, Mr. Roland possesses a good 


educational and practical background. 
in horticulture and 
becoming associated with the Society of 


He received his college training 
University of Illinois. Before 
American Florists, he gained 


floriculture at the 


worthwhile experience in the production branch of the business in the 


Last. 


Vr. Roland was 
sition at Heemstede, 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of 


ton, D. C.; 


{merican judge at the last Decennial Bulb Expo- 
Netherlands. He served as collaborator with the 
Agriculture in Washing- 


as a former trustee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


and as former trustee and treasurer of the American Orchid Society. He 
has managed the Nationel Flower and Garden Shows for the last ten 


vears, 


Well known as a speaker and writer, Mr. Poland gives a down-to- 


earth picture of the actual opportunities offered to 


young people today 


in the floriculture industry. 


YEAR-ROUND 


comfortable living is in store for the young 


business which offers a 
man or woman who selects floriculture as his 
lifework. But the principal compensation will 
come to him in the form of years of pleasure 
and happiness which will result from working 
with nature in its most beautiful form. 


Independence—that golden word which is 
the goal of most American business men and 
women—can be yours if you choose flowers 
\ small but profitable 


business is within the grasp of thousands of 


as your life career. 


young men and women who have a genuine 
love and appreciation of flowers and growing 
things and are willing and able to expend a 
lot of physical energy in their work. 
Floriculture. in all its branches. has grown 
into a billion dollar business in the United 
States. but its opportunities are only begin- 
ning to become apparent to the young men 
and women of this country. New methods of 
production, distribution and merchandising 
are opening new opportunities in the flower 


field. 


crease each year, and appreciation of flowers 


Demand for flowers is showing an in- 


and the part they play in our every day lives 
is becoming keener among men and women 
throughout the country. 

Over a quarter of a million persons are 


already employed in the industry's various 


Retailers. wholesalers. 


supply houses, scientists and workers depend 


branches. growers. 
on flowers for their weekly pay checks. while 
countless other industries are affected by the 
amount of business which is done in the floral 
field. 

Growing Rapidly 


Although it is not a new industry. the flower 
business in this country has grown with weed- 
The lifting of 


wartime restrictions has meant even greater 


like rapidity in recent years. 
expansion of the floral industry. This expan- 
sion is still under way and appears probable 
for many years to come, for the American 
people are turning toward flowers for more 
beauty in their lives, 

Working with flowers is not only one of the 
most beautiful careers offered to both men 
and women from an aesthetic point of view. 
it is one of the healthiest in which a person 
Fresh air. sunshine and exercise 
fit. while 


the calm atmosphere surrounding a 


can engage. 
combine to keep a person physically 
green- 
house or retail flower shop protects one from 
the nervous and mental disorders which often 
beset office and factory workers. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the industry is the contribution that workers 
with flowers make to the entire community in 


which they live and the nation at large. There 
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is probably no other field where the work is 
more gratifying when it is considered in terms 
of happiness spread to the public as a whole. 
There are few persons whose lives are not 


made more enjoyable by flowers. and the satis- 


factions which come from the opportunity to 


spread joy is worthy of consideration. 


Floriculture Does Have Problems 
There are many problems which face the 
floriculturist, even as there are problems in 
field. the work 


requiring long hours and painstaking care. 
{ =) z ‘ 


every Sometimes is hard. 


This is particularly true in the retail shop 
before special holidays. If you are a grower. 
weeks and months of endeavor can be ruined 


THis GREENHOUSE WORKER 


RepLants THE YounGc Rose PLavts WHICH 


by a plant disease or a failure of a heating 
system in freezing weather. etc. Disillusion- 
ment is often encountered by workers in the 
industry. However, for those who truly love 
flowers, floriculture is an industry where hap- 
piness is usually to be found. 

will 


choose to become either a producer. whole- 


Generally speaking. you probably 


saler or retailer. The success of each of these 
divisions depends upon the cooperation of the 
others. 

The production end of the industry offers a 
variety of vocational opportunities. There are 
many duties connected with the actual grow- 
ing of flowers which employ thousands of 


persons in greenhouses and outdoor gardens. 


ArE DesTINED TO Propuce Ovut- 


STANDING BLOossomMs IN A Few WEEKS 
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However, the actual growing of flowers is not 
the only undertaking in the production field. 
Years of painstaking search and research have 
gone into the industry to produce the high 


calibre of flowers which the American public 


now enjoys. Science is continually working 
to discover new techniques in the production 
of flowers. Hybridization, a process of devel- 
oping new strains of flowers, is constantly be- 
ing studied by members of the industry in an 
effort to produce new varieties with larger 
blooms. distinctive coloring, larger or smaller 
plants, etc. Other branches important in the 
production stage of floriculture are seed grow- 


ing and the development of nurseries. 


Search for Flowers Dangerous 


The search for rare and beautiful flowers 


has led flower-lovers to some of the most 
dangerous and adventurous explorations in 
the history of man. Even today, botanists 
continue the quest in unknown jungles and 
deserts. atop treacherous mountains, and in 
savage territory for the unusual in flowers. 
Such expeditions in the past, though full of 
hardships and dangers. have resulted in the 
introduction to Americans of some of the most 
popular and most beautiful flowers we know. 

It was through the efforts of thousands of 
growers. who have devoted their lives and 
huge sums of money to experimentation with 
both unusual and rare flowers. that they have 
been brought within the means of the majority 
of Americans today. Such experimentation 
continues today and will continue for many 
vears to come to create ever-improved strains 
of flowers. 

Hybridization is of increasing importance 
to the floral industry and has resulted in the 
introduction of thousands of new varieties of 
flowers. It has meant greater beauty, more 
vivid colors. sweeter fragrance and longer life 
for the flowers we now see each day in retail 


shops. 
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Science Contributes to Industry 


Floral scientists have devoted years of study 
to the development of new methods of growing 
flowers. Still in the developmental stage, but 
advanced enough that it is being used by many 
large commercial growers, is hydroponics, a 
method of growing flowers without the use of 
soil. Over 75 years of experimentation have 
resulted in the discovery of the right solution 
of phosphorus, potash, nitrogen, manganese, 
calcium and other chemicals which nourish 
flowers grown without soil. 


During the war, this discovery proved its 
value when chemicals were used to create the 
“World’s Strangest Garden” in the Ascension 
Islands. Kendrick W. Blodgett. a Terre Haute, 
Indiana, hydroponics expert, was chosen by 
the government to plant the garden on the 
lava-covered island to provide fresh fruits and 
Out- 


standing results there have shown that finer 


vegetables for soldiers stationed there. 


flowers. as well, can be produced by this new 
method. 


Principal activity in the production end of 
the industry occurs in the greenhouses where 
the flowers which are sold for public consump- 
tion are grown. This phase of the business 
has hecome important because of the concen- 
tration of population in large cities and the 
consequent lack of private gardens. However. 
that concentration has posed a problem of 
higher rents and costs for growers who must 
be near their outlet. or at least close to rapid 
transportation. 


Greenhouses Specialize 


Most of today’s flowers are grown in green- 
houses which are geared to year-round pro- 
duction in specialized fields. The growing of 
orchids and roses are probably the most out- 
standing examples of the specialization in 
greenhouses. Not all flowers, however, are 
grown in greenhouses. California, Texas and 
Florida. as well as some other southern states, 
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FLORICULTURE IS PoPULAR WITH WOMEN AS WELL As MEN. 





A Stupent LEARNS How TO TRANSPLANT 


SEEDLINGS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


devote thousands of acres of land to the grow- 
ing of flowers for commercial purposes. 


Included in the many jobs of planting and 


nurturing flowers to their maturity is selection 
of seeds, fertilizers and soils, planting, trans- 
planting and propagating. regulating tempera- 
tures, cleaning pots and beds. watering, spray- 
ing and cutting. 

A highly specialized part of the production 
of flowers is the growing of seeds and bulbs. 
Complex by nature, seed production requires 
well-trained experts; handling and distribu- 
tion, and the demands for care. are exacting. 

Seeds may be grown only in certain locali- 
ties, depending upon the weather conditions, 
with California leading in seed production 


among the states in this country. Hundreds of 


1] 


varieties make the task more complex. Many 
growers specialize in one type of seed, devot- 
ing their entire efforts to the production of 
one particular flower. 

Another highly specialized field in the in- 
dustry is the growing of plants, shrubs and 
One of 


the smallest branches in the industry in num- 


trees in the nurseries of the nation. 


ber of establishments, it takes a major role in 
the volume of business. Risks are many, for 
baby plants are susceptible to many diseases 
and climatic changes. 

Nursery workers must be technically trained 
to choose and propagate the best varieties and 
strains, raising the baby plants. and properly 
naming them. Planting. transplanting, propa- 
gating by cutting. budding. grafting, layering 
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or rooting, spraying, cultivating the soil, and 
other duties are all a part of the daily work of 
the nursery worker. 


Wholesaler Correlates Activities 


With the increase in specialization, the 
wholesaler has assumed a more important role 
in the floral picture. Today, it is his duty to 
transfer the flowers and plants from the 
grower to the retailer so that there is a mini- 
and effort. 
wholesaler, florists have been able to obtain a 


mum of loss Because of the 
wider selection of higher quality flowers than 
ever before. 

Speedy delivery of flowers and the growth 
of larger specialized greenhouses now means 
that most flowers are available throughout the 
year. Wholesalers have been able to get these 
flowers to a market, keeping prices at a more 
steady level than would be possible without 
his services. The wholesaler is of high impor- 
tance today because he provides the link be- 
tween the production and retail ends of the 
business, keeping the industry running on a 
smooth keel. 

It is in the retail end of the business that 
The 


largest percentage of the shops that dot the 


the greatest independence is found. 


country are owned and operated by single 
It is in these shops that husband, 
wife and children often combine their efforts 


families. 


to turn a greatly loved and beautiful com- 
modity into a profitable business venture. 

Today’s retail shops have learned to tune 
their business to a 52-week business year. 
Increased use of advertising and education of 
the public to the happiness that flowers mean, 
together with introduction of longer-lasting 
and more beautiful flowers and the designing 
of new and unusual uses for flowers, has made 
the retail flower shop a hub of activity every 
day. 

Even though many retailers operate their 
own greenhouses, availability of all types of 


flowers through wholesalers has greatly in- 
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creased the selection offered in today’s flower 
shop in New York, Chicago or Four Corners. 

Retailing of flowers requires creative ability 
for a good share of the business comes from 
the sale of corsages, floral arrangements for 
funerals, weddings and parties, and unusual 
It is in this field 
that many women have found an opportunity 
to express their artistic abilities to the best 
advantage, which accounts for the large num- 


combinations of flowers. 


ber of women who are flower shop owners. 
Today, many shops specialize in particular 
types of arrangements and have gained wide 
recognition for their flowers. Many retail 
florists now include landscape gardening as a 
service offered to their patrons and a well- 
trained landscape artist is always in great 
demand. Landscape gardening is receiving 
more recognition and will be of increasing 
importance as the heavy demand for new 


homes is satisfied. 


Investment is Small 


The popularity of the retail flower shop as 
a private enterprise is largely due to the fact 


that a relatively small amount of capital is 
required to start the business. 


The margin of 
profit is also wide enough to enable an owner 
to make a comfortable living while improving 
But to be successful, he must 
have a knowledge of how to buy flowers. 


his business. 


predicting the type of flowers and quantities 
that are going to be needed by his customers. 
Sales ability, as well as artistic ability, are 
assets and a general business ability is needed, 
for he will have to keep records, take inven- 
tories and handle the many other items that 
face any business today. 

Principal qualifications for a person wish- 
ing to enter the floriculture field in any of its 
phases are a genuine love and knowledge of 
flowers and plants, patience, and a willingness 
to work, sometimes for long hours, to make 
his business a success. 


Academic training is not necessary to suc- 
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cess in the floriculture field, but the most 
desirable combination is practical experience 
and special training. Natural ability, the 
basis for leadership in the business, will be 
best enhanced by courses of study which will 
fit young people for the floriculture industry. 
Ability to meet people and to get along with 
them is vital and a wide acquaintance will 
prove of great value. 

For the student who is thinking of entering 
the production branch of the florist field, a 
knowledge of botany, biology, zoology, geol- 
ogy and chemistry can be gained in high 
school toward helping him in his training. 
Also valuable for the retailer are courses in 
art, which will prepare him for the designing 
of flowers, and commercial courses to aid him 
in the business management of a wholesale or 
retail venture. The high school graduate, who 
has prepared himself with such courses, will 
find that he is qualified to enter certain phases 
of the business. A period of apprenticeship 
and actual work with flowers will give him the 
necessary experience needed to carry on in the 


field. 
College Education Recommended 


Floriculture has a wide field for the college 
graduate and many colleges and universities 
of the nation are now offering specialized 
courses of study for the person who wishes to 
make floriculture his life work. 

Science is making great advances in the 
field of floriculture and horticulture, and there 
is a need of trained men to continue these 
advances. Four years of study in a regular 
college of agriculture, with a major in flori- 
culture, is highly recommended for the person 
who wishes to take a leading position in that 
field. Today, many government positions are 
open for the florist who has a good back- 
ground of science and the major branches of 
horticulture. Work in greenhouses, where the 
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propagating and growing of flowers is impor- 
tant, will be aided by a college degree. A 
general college course, including literature. 
history, economics, social studies and other 
broadening courses, will be an asset in his 
business and social relations. 

There is a great opportunity for the young 
man or woman to find a happy place in the 
floriculture picture. To the young person who 
plans on studying flowers, we suggest that he 
determine where he expects to practice his 
vocation, State agricultural schools are usually 
most vitally interested in the courses affecting 
their immediate area. 


Many Schools Offer Courses 


There are a large number of short courses 
dealing with the designing and merchandising 
phases of the retail florist business, many of 
them outstanding in character and offering 
highly valuable study. Other schools offer 
correspondence and extension courses which 
will be of assistance to the person unable to 
attend a regular college course. 

As an incentive to young people who are 
especially interested in research, with the aim 
of helping to produce new and better types of 
plants and flowers or new growing methods, 
the Society of American Florists has estab- 
lished the Foundation of Floriculture. Fellow- 
ships are offered to deserving graduate stu- 
dents in colleges and universities throughout 
the nation to help them continue their research 
in the field of floriculture. 

Opportunities in the field of floriculture are 
unlimited for the young man or woman who 
has a firm resolve. ambition, and a genuine 
love of flowers. Today, the florist industry 
What the 
industry will hold for tomorrow will depend 
upon the contributions that the young people 
of today, who enter the field tomorrow, make 
toward its continued growth. 


is a constantly growing enterprise. 











The University’s Placement Service was established for the pur- 


pose of making the University a continuing factor in the lives of its 
Graduates. Its Divisions include Student Aid, the Student Agencies, 
the Placement of Seniors at the time of gradvation, and the Re-Place- 
ment of Graduates in the fields covered by the thirteen Schools of the 


University. 


A well organized free service rendered by the 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 





PLACEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


Dorotny REEvEs, /nstructor 
in Charge of Secretarial Subjects, Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College, Rutherford, N. J. 


Viss Reeves’ first interest in placement began when she worked her 
way through college by assisting in the Placement Bureau at lowa State 
Teachers College. Since that time she has been associated with place- 
ment bureaus in several schools. 

She served as an instructor in a United States Naval Training 
School during World War Il. In addition to her regular teaching, she 
has had considerable experience in adult education and office man- 
agement. 

A graduate of the Van Sant School of Business, in Omaha, 
Vebraska, Miss Reeves received her B.A. degree jrom lowa State Teachers 
College, her M.A. degree from New York University and is now working 


for the Doctorate at the same school. 


She is the author of “A Filing Manual for Secretaries” and is a 
member of Pi Omega Pi and Delta Pi Epsilon, honor fraternities in busi- 


ness education. 


— the placement bureau in many col- 
leges and universities almost ceased to 
function during the war years because of a 
dearth of candidates, the fact remains that it 
is an integral part of the system of higher 
education, and even in times of prosperity is 
sorely needed by American young people so 
that they may bridge the gap between the 
secluded college walls and the world of work 
with a minimum of difficulty. with a feeling 
of security, and with the greatest possible 
while we think of 
the college as anything but a mercenary insti- 


opportunity. Moreover, 
tution, it is still true that in times which are 
less favorable it can only be expected that the 
college will aim to so plan its program and 
train its product that those who go out, by 
performing faithful and satisfactory service. 
will bring it rewards in the form of new re- 
cruits. Furthermore, with the majority of 
veterans gone, the college cannot help but wel- 
Thus, 


we see clearly that in times of plenty or of 


come these freshmen with open arms. 


depression, the placement bureau has a duty 
to perform, though with the war years and the 
great influx of students which they brought. 
that duty was in many schools forgotten. 

Of course, it is true that wonderful oppor- 
tunities came to the graduating student with- 
out the aid of the placement bureau, which is 
one reason the graduates of our colleges are 


going to expect equally good opportunities in 
the post-war world. 

As the writer was about to prepare this 
paper on “Placement as a Function of Guid- 
ance,” and was wondering, “Whither the Col- 
lege Placement Bureau?” she noted under 
“Campus Happenings” in the New York Times 
for December 27, 1947, this article, “Urges 
More Student Guidance,”* from Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. ‘Asserting that there are more real 
career opportunities for college graduates than 
there are men qualified to fill them, Professor 
Fred W. Slantz, Director of the Placement 
Bureau at Lafayette College, advocates a guid- 
ance program starting with the freshman year 
to prepare students for their life work. In his 
annual report on the work of the Bureau. 
Professor Slantz points out that the guidance 
of students after they have reached the senior 
year is ‘too little and too late, and that men 
miss opportunities which they want but for 
which they have not qualified themselves.” 

For some time, students seeking guidance 
at the graduate level and placement service 
from our leading universities have not been 
able in many cases to get constructive help. 
an enlightened study of individual cases has 
not been made, and that, as a result. many 
graduates are not being served to the best 


*Fred W. Slantz, Urges More Student Guidance, The New 
York Times, December 27, 1947. 
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advantage. In fact. the energetic teacher is 
often stymied in his quest for additional 
professional equipment and wider horizons. 
Moreover. both the graduate student seeking 
professional opportunity and the college seek- 
ing his help sometimes come to lose all respect 
and confidence in the graduate school, which 
should. by rights. be the strongest link between 
the two. 

The author setting out to learn the real 
status of the placement bureau in colleges and 
universities at the present time, wrote to one 
hundred and fifty of the largest and most out- 
standing schools—this included state univer- 
sities, state colleges. private universities, pri- 
vate colleges, state teachers’ colleges. and the 
largest and best known of our junior colleges. 

The purpose was twofold: 

1. To learn the status of the placement 

bureau in leading colleges and universi- 
ties today with respect to guidance, effec- 
tive placement, follow-up. and general 
service to employer and employee. 
To learn what the best schools are doing 
in the way of placement in order that 
some guide may be furnished by which 
to set up such a bureau. 


The results of the questionnaire were truly 
amazing. Sad as the story was in some cases. 
the fact that 128 out of a total of 150 answered 
the questionnaire, that a number expressed an 
interest in the result, that some mentioned a 
state of reorganization, and others expressed 
dissatisfaction with their present set-up, would 
seem to indicate that the placement bureaus in 
general are again open for business or at least 
feel the need of being ready to do so. 


Statement of Findings 


The results of the questionnaire were tabu- 
lated under three main headings; namely, 
(1) Ways of Learning to Know the Student, 
(2) Ways of Learning to know the Employer 
and His Organization, and (3) Guidance; for 
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the writer felt that only the combination of 
these three factors and service along these 
three lines could result in effective placement. 
A-number of points did not fit into these three 
main headings but were seemingly significant 
in the indication of trends. 


The study showed that 75 per cent of the 


schools used the interview method, primarily, 


for learning to know the candidate, with 95 
per cent of the state universities and colleges 
using it. 

A consistent pattern seemed to be followed 
in the matter of placement bureau registration. 
More than 50 per cent of all the schools re- 
ported that placement registration is not re- 
quired, and about the same number do not 
require a fee. 

More than 50 per cent of the schools admin- 
ister tests to learn the interests, abilities, and 
special needs of the students, while 77 per cent 
of the private universities and 87 per cent of 
the teachers’ colleges give this type of test. 

Visitation was made in 45 per cent of all the 
schools, with 60 per cent of the state univer- 
sities and colleges employing this feature. 

While none of the schools reported a great 
deal of guidance early in the students’ college 
days, the state universities and colleges and 
the private universities led with 45 per cent 
and 42 per cent, respectively. 

The private colleges seemed to be most con- 
cerned with finding the young people who 
were suited to graduate work, reporting that 
54.5 per cent of their group did aptitude test- 
ing for that purpose. With the exception of 
the private universities, more than half of the 
schools tended to give encouragement to those 
who decided to go on to graduate work on 
their own initiative. with 87.5 of the teachers’ 
colleges stating that they encouraged such 
students. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that graduate work is really a requisite for 
most teaching jobs today. 

Private universities gave far more help than 
any other group to the students on the job 
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who made special requests for assistance. The 
teachers’ colleges gave the least help on the 
job, apparently, with 50 per cent reporting 
that they gave no assistance to the teacher in 
the way of making adjustments, etc. 

All schools reported some follow-up on 
graduates, ranging from 31.2 per cent in the 
junior colleges to 71 per cent in the state 
universities. Sixty-eight per cent of the pri- 
vate colleges and 65 per cent of the private 
It is, of 
course, understandable that the junior college 
should lag somewhat because many of them 
have been recently organized and do not have 
all of their departments well established as yet. 

Six per cent of the colleges reported having 


universities reported this feature. 


no placement bureau and 8.6 per cent reported 
that the bureau was in the process of being 
enlarged, reorganized. or major changes were 
being made. 

Trends 
GUIDANCE Per 
cent 
Discontinued because of ex- 
pense 


5.46 
Placement Director expresses 
regret that no guidance is 
given at this time 
Guidance but too often too late 
Placement Director expresses 
a desire to give help on the 
job mw 
VISITATION 
Express a desire for visitation 15 11. 
FOLLOW-UP 
Wish more follow-up 7.01 
Dissatisfied with follow-up sys- 
tem 


GENERAL DISSATISFACTION 


Expressed dissatisfaction with 


3.13 


present set-up 14 
Expressed the feeling that they 
are understaffed and_ lack 


funds 19 148 


INTEREST IN IMPROV EMENT 
Bureau is being enlarged, re- 
organized, or changes are 
being made in some way 
Planning to integrate counsel- 
ing and placement service in 
reorganizing bureau 6 


Asked for report on findings 13 10.2 


Conclusions 
Eight definite conclusions may be drawn 
from this study. 

1. It would seem that in an extremely small 
number of schools has any thought been 
given to the fundamental philosophy of the 
placement bureau and its real function. 

2. When only 50 per cent of the placement 
bureaus require registration, the schools 
cannot possibly remain in close touch with 
their graduates. 

3. While considerably more than half of all 
the schools give aptitude tests to learn the 
special needs, abilities, and interests of the 
students, apparently they are not used to 
help the student; for only 24.2 per cent of 
the schools give guidance as the student 
pursues his course, 21.8 assist with re- 
adjustments on the job, and 19.5 give help 
on special request. 

1. With 45 per cent of the schools indicating 
visitation by the placement director, none 
of them report such visitation being used as 
an opportunity to learn to know the em- 
ployer and his organization, but instead 
report startlingly inefficient methods for 
doing this. 

5. All of the schools seemed to give consider- 
able attention to searching for graduate- 
school timber, especially the teachers’ col- 
leges. Those who decided on their own 
initiative to go on for advanced degrees 
were generally encouraged and assisted in 
every way possible. 


6. All of the schools seemed woefully lacking 
in assisting the students with their job 
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rroblems. with only 21.8 assisting with 
| ; 2 


i 
readjustments on the job, 3.13 assisting 


students to get better jobs, and 27.4 even 
giving help on the job upon special request. 
The study shows that most of the place- 
ment bureaus do not have a_ first-hand 
knowledge of the organizations they are 
trving to serve. Over 50 per cent rely 
chiefly on correspondence from employers. 
Seventy-five per cent of the teachers’ col- 
leges and 66.3 of the state universities and 


colleges rely on visitation from employers. 


&. On the whole. it would seem that the place- 


the following recommendations 


ment bureaus in our colleges and univer- 
sities are not functioning in a satisfactory 
manner and that there is need for much 


reorganization all along the line. 


Based upon the conclusions above. stated. 


have been 


formulated: 


_ 


3. 


L. 


2 


All placement bureaus should have a 
definite philosophy and aim. 

Tests of abilities, special needs. and inter- 
ests should be used to help the student to 
help himself to find the job for which he is 
best qualified, to help him correct his weak- 
nesses, or failing that, to place him in a 
job where his best qualities can be used, 
The placement bureau needs to show a 
more genuine interest in the candidate. 
Increased personnel would help, but per- 
haps the bureau needs to be run by a 
director and a field representative in order 
to have time for coordinating services. 
visitation, follow-up, ete. 

All placement bureaus should require reg- 
istration. This would help the director to 
know the candidate and would protect the 
student. It would also save him in many 


cases from many serious mistakes and 
many unfortunate situations. 

All placement bureaus should require a fee. 
Today students are in the habit of paying 
a fee for everything. 


The placement bureaus comment on lack of 





personnel and lack of funds. They are 
sorely in need of more follow-up, more 
visitation. and more help for the student 
on the job. One of the state colleges 
charges a fee of $3 a year but renders 
excellent. service. Even in placement 
bureau service, we tend to get what we 
pay for. 

The study indicated a lack of planning and 
coordination on the part of the placement 
bureaus. There was little indication that 
visitation, follow-up. and aptitude testing 
Visitation 


should be used to (1) learn to know the 


were used to serve the bureau. 


employer and the organization employing 
the candidate and (2) to check on the 
graduate in the field. 

The director could afford to make a careful 
study of a good commercial agency where 
effective placement is the sole means of 
livelihood for the individual. He could not 
afford to say, as did one of the private 
university directors, “Knowing the person- 
nel of each organization is impossible in a 
(900,000). In 


next door is a commercial 


city as large as 
fact. almost 
teachers’ agency where visitation is made 
three days a week and where the director 
and his son know the current conditions in 
every high school and college in three 
states and expertly fit the teacher to the 
job. The writer knows; for not once, but 
several times, he has done a perfect job of 
placing her. 

Finally. when all of these things have been 
done, the board of trustees has a part to 
play. It should make the position of place- 
ment director an expert’s job at an expert’s 
salary, with experience in this line of work 
Too often the job is 
held by a “good fellow” who was formerly 


as a prerequisite. 


a superintendent of schools, graduate man- 
ager of athletics, foreman of an industrial 
plant—someone who means well but who is 
not qualified by training or experience for 
the job which he has ahead. 









WENTY-FIVE ago, when I was 


graduated from Law School, every member 


years 


of my class thought only in terms of entering 
private practice. Considerable change has 
occurred during the intervening years. While 
the majority of law school graduates still enter 
private practice, many are immediately called 
into different fields and other opportunities 
are open. 

Perhaps I should make clear at the outset 
that I shall not endeavor in this article to 
establish that there is any shortage of legally 
trained men and women. Indeed, there are 
those who believe that within a few years the 
profession will be as overcrowded as it was 
in many sections of the country before the 
War. Law schools are “loaded to the gun- 
wales” and many can take only a fraction of 
those who apply. My point is that particu- 
larly the young man or woman who under- 
takes law study and does well at it has today, 
many more opportunities open to him than 
are included within the field of “private 
practice.” 

This is not at all surprising. There is a 
general misconception that the principle pur- 
pose of “studying law” is to gain knowledge 
of the law—those principles upon which dis- 
putes in the past have been decided by courts. 
On the contrary, the main purpose of spend- 
ing three years in a law school is to obtain 
training in analysis, orderly thinking, and 
reasoning. As one distinguished law teacher 
recently put it: “There is something to law 
besides judicial behavior patterns and legis- 
lative fiats.”” It was pointed out further that 
the fundamental objective of legal education 
is that of “training future lawyers into having 
sufficient detachment and imagination and 


capacity for analyzing the factors in a situa- 


tion to reconcile conflicting interests and to 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE LEGALLY TRAINED 


Eart G. Harrison, Vice-President of the University of Pennsylvania 


and Dean of its Law School 


enable people, though having conflicting inter- 
ests to live together.” 

To the extent that such legal education 
“takes” with individual students it is to be 
expected that their services should be sought 
in directions other than that of the private 
law office. 

Public Service 


It is well known that many lawyers serve in 
government, national, state and local. Fre- 
quently, it is supposed that these positions are 
obtained solely through political influence. 
While this is doubtless true in some situations, 
there is a trend in the direction of filling 
positions on a merit basis. It is recognized 
that in the long run this is the only procedure 
which will encourage young men and women 
to look upon government service as a career. 
As the responsibilities of government have 
become more complex, it has likewise become 
realized that the great volume of legal and 
quasi-legal work required of lawyers in the 
public service can be handled only by compe- 
tent and well trained persons. 

Thus the groups of legal positions listed by 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission run into 
ten series. Many of these positions are open to 
law school graduates without prior experience 
in practice. Salaries attached to the positions 
are, generally speaking, attractive to the law 
school graduate and while the opportunities 
to reach the very high income brackets are 
absent (they exist for a relatively small per- 
centage even in private practice), there are 
other forms of compensation such as security. 
more regular working hours, etc. 

From the standpoint of the future efficiency 
with which our “public business” is to be 
transacted, it is encouraging that each enter- 
ing class in the law schools has among its 
members quite a number whose objective is 
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public service rather than private practice. 
The law schools of the country are beginning 
to take this into account and are revising 
curricula and teaching methods in the light of 
what in fact has been happening to their 
With the development of addi- 


tional governmental machinery. some of it 


graduates. 


international in character, it is my opinion 
that opportunities for men and women with 


legal training will continue to expand. 


Private Business 


Recent years have witnessed, too, a definite 
change in the policy of many corporations and 
businesses with respect to their legal advisors. 
More of 


legal departments and turn to their 


them are establishing their own 


“outside 
counsel” primarily with respect to unusual 
problems. 

A letter which came to to me today from a 
nationally known company is not at all un- 
usual. It reads: “This office has two law 
clerk positions open for persons with law 
school degrees or who will receive their 
degrees at the end of the current semester. 
These individuals will not only perform the 
will 


benefit of a recently formulated training pro- 


usual law clerk duties but receive the 
gram in which all the lawyers of this depart- 
ment will participate. The purpose of this 
plan is to give the law clerks a well-rounded 
knowledge of the work of this office, which 
covers such fields as litigation, drafting, real 
estate. patents, trade-marks, taxes, labor, trade 
regulations and general corporate practice.” 

Other companies, including the great na- 
tional insurance companies, in seeking law 
school graduates point to the fact that they 
look to their legal departments as training 
grounds for their future executive officers. It 
has. of course, been true for a long time that 
many substantial businesses have looked to 
legally trained men for many of their top 
positions, The recent development is that 


many of these companies now seek legally 


50 





trained youngsters at the beginning of their 
professional careers with the thought that 
they may thus be encouraged to make “the 
their 


private practitioner is not regarded as a 


company” careers. Experience as a 


prerequisite in many situations. 


Law Clerkships and Teaching 


Another comparatively recent development. 
involving new opportunities for law school 
graduates, is that many more judges, again 
Federal, State and local, are making a practice 
of employing law school graduates as “law 
clerks.” 


men and women to be a most valuable experi- 


This has been found by many young 
ence. To be sure, these positions are in the 
main, available only to those who have out- 
standing scholastic records but nevertheless 
they constitute, taken as a whole, many addi- 


tional opportunities. Positions are seldom 


held more than a year or two and frequently 


lead to “better openings” with law firms or in 
government service. 

There has been a wide expansion in the 
need for law teachers. As is well known, the 
trend for law schools has been in the direction 
of adding to their “full time” faculty. The 
reason for this is obvious. The subjects to be 
taught. subjects essential for students prepar- 
ing for so many different roles have greatly 
increased in number. While men engaged in 
private practice or as corporation counsel may 
be looked to for an occasional course, most of 
the teaching load must be carried by the full 
time members of the faculty. 

While it is generally regarded that at least 
some brief period of practice is desirable 
before one enters upon a teaching career, it 
has come about that more students than was 
formerly the case, decide upon a teaching 
career during their law school student days 
and plan accordingly. By force of circum- 
stances, salaries in the law teaching field have 
become more attractive and adequate; as a 
result. more students of the law look to the 
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satisfactions that come from instructing. re- 
search, and writing. 


Opportunities for Women 


Progress in this direction has been slow but 
it is being made. This is true not only with 
respect to government service but even in 
private practice. Many offices which a decade 
ago would not have considered employing a 
woman law graduate, now do so and are 
eminently satisfied with the results. The num- 
ber of women students in each class of the 
law schools throughout the country is. still 
relatively small but the point is that it is 
considerably larger than it was some years 
Formerly it was a real job to find a job 
for a woman law school graduate; it is not 
nearly so difficult today. 


ag 
ago. 


Nor are women quite as limited in their 
activities “at the Bar” as they formerly were. 
More of them are appearing in court, espe- 
cially in such matters as domestic relations. 
They are gaining more public confidence and 
as a result, are not so confined to brief writing, 
research, and “office work” but are more often 


given opportunities “to get into the arena.” 


Placement 


There have been very interesting develop- 
ments in recent years with regard to place- 
ment of law school graduates. While the law 
schools have always rendered assistance in 
placing their graduates, it has been on a quite 
informal basis. Today, more system has been 
injected into the process, 

In many law schools, the Dean or Vice Dean 
spends a considerable portion of his time in 
endeavoring to match up the requests that 
come from the outside and the wishes and 
needs of the graduating students. In others, 
regular Placement Bureaus have been estab- 
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lished, either in the Law School itself or in 
connection with the larger Placement Office of 
the University. In many situations, the stu- 
dents, particularly those with high academic 
records, are able to make their own arrange- 
ments without difficulty. In others, the kind 
of assistance referred to has been required. 

Alumni of law schools and local Bar Asso- 
ciations have systematized their efforts to help 
graduating students find suitable places. 
These arrangements vary greatly, but the net 
result is that fewer law school graduates today 
are required to “go the rounds” without 
guidance and _ assistance. 

While it is true in the case of young men 
and women graduating from law school, that 
in some cases difficulty will be encountered in 
finding suitable positions, the opportunities 
for promising and satisfactory placement have 
increased immensely. It is my opinion that 
this trend will increase, not diminish. There 
is something about modern legal education 
that is highly beneficial for future careers 
much more diverse than joining a law office or 
hanging out a shingle. Happily, there is 
still some opportunity, mainly in the rural 
areas, for men or women to “start on their 
own,” although it is not an easy road. The 
large law offices, principally because of the 
necessity of specialization, are finding it nec- 
essary to become even larger. Developments 
in the field of government and in the practice 
of private enterprise have opened up new 
vistas for legally trained students. Legal 
education is endeavoring to meet the chal- 


lenges of these new opportunities by giving 
their students, for example, an understanding 
of the operations of administrative tribunals 
by which so much of the public business is 


carried on. The progress made thus far 


augurs well for the future. 





TEACHING 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS TO ENGINEERING 


STUDENTS 


Rosert D. Gray. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 


Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations, Director of the 


Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, and a 


member of the Executive Board of this 


ANY papers have been presented on this 


and related topics, but little can be added 
to the suggestions given in The Engineering 
Vagazine in October, 1916, by Dexter 5S. 
entitled 
Technical 


“Industrial 
Schools.” 


article 
the 
Dean Kimball emphasized the need for stress- 


Kimball in an 
Organization and 
ing fundamentals rather than specific appli- 
cations, and closed with the observation that 
technical schools should develop “the man 
who. while useful to his industry, can also do 
something to make industry more useful to all 
This 


premises which are as valid today as they 


men.” paper is based on these two 


were more than thirty years ago. 
like 


terms used by teachers of economics and busi- 


“Industrial relations,” many other 
ness administration and by businessmen them- 
selves, is used with a variety of meanings. In 
spite of the advances made in the develop- 
ment of standards for many operations in 
business, practically no advance has been 
made in the development of a precise term- 
inology. It is, therefore, essential that the 
term “industrial relations” be defined before 
we can discuss whether or not it should be 
taught to engineers. 

To some, the phrase “industrial relations” 


A few 


companies have a director of industrial rela- 


is restricted to dealings with unions. 


Association. 


tions to negotiate with the unions and a per- 
sonnel director to advise on the other per- 
sonnel problems. Some people use a still 
narrower definition on the assumption that 
industrial relations exists only in manufactur- 
ing industries. Such persons confine the term 
to the dealings of a 


“industrial relations” 


manufacturing company with its unions. 

At the present time, most schools use the 
term “industrial relations” in a broader sense. 
This is especially true in those conducting 
specialized teaching and research in this field. 
such as Princeton, Massachusetts Institute of 
Michigan, Stanford. 
California, Minnesota, Illinois, Yale, Harvard. 


Technology, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania, Queen’s University in Canada. 
and the California Institute. Cornell uses the 
phrase “labor and industrial relations;” Yale. 
Ohio State. 
and Washington, “labor economics.” 
We at Caltech use the phrase “industrial 
relations” in the same sense as do most of the 


“labor-management ;” “person- 


nel.” 


other schools; we apply it to all of the prob- 
lems of maintaining good human relation- 
As Mayo and Roethlis- 


berger have so ably demonstrated in their 


ships in industry. 


analysis of the Hawthorne experiment. the 
proximate cause of these problems may lie 
wholly or largely outside the work environ- 


ment. It is, therefore, inadequate to assume 
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that the proper teaching of the subject should 
be concerned exclusively with those problems 
developing at the time of hire and with the 
reactions between the employer and employee 
during the period of employment from hiring 
to termination. The phrase as we use it 
covers these problems in banks and stores as 
well as in public utilities and manufacturing 
establishments. It even applies to hospitals, 
schools and colleges, and to government it- 


self. 


ties, however. it is necessary to distinguish 


In discussions of governmental activi- 


between how government participates in the 
problems of industrial relations of other em- 
ployers and how it deals with its own em- 
ployees. 

Should the subject of industrial relations be 
taught to all engineers? Do such students 
need an understanding of relations existing 
between employers and employees? 

Whether we like it or not, we cannot blink 
the fact that the public through the govern- 
ment has been taking an increasing interest in 
This is not a new devel- 
opment, but the trend has been exceptionally 
strong for more than ten years. 


industrial relations. 


Under these circumstances, it seems neces- 
sary that all citizens have some instruction in 
the principles of industrial relations. A basic 
course in these principles may, therefore, be 
considered as part of the development, or 
training for citizenship, of all students. 
this, 


strong vocational reasons why engineers espe- 


In addition to however. there are 
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cially should understand the problems of 
employers and employees. To appreciate how, 
where, when, and why engineers may en- 
counter industrial relations, it is necessary to 
examine still further who has the responsi- 
bility for the relationships between employer 
and employee. 

A casual examination of some of the text- 
hooks may give the impression that companies 
should have a personnel department to deal 
with these problems. A glance at the organi- 
zation charts of the principal companies will 
reveal an imposing staff of experts including 
lawyers, safety engineers, doctors, psycholo- 
gists, and statisticians who are grouped in a 
personnel department and who seem to have 
responsibility for employment, _ training, 
safety, wage administration, and negotiations 
with unions. If industrial relations work is 
or can be segregated, there is no need to train 
engineers for this field. Too many business 
schools are now trying to train potential 
directors of industrial relations. 

We do not believe that the foregoing anal- 
ysis of personnel work is complete or accurate. 
From our experience we are convinced that 
few companies have assigned, or do, or will 
assign all of their industrial relations work to 
a special department. We are interested in 
the development of a personnel department in 
each company, but we believe that it should 
be in a staff capacity which only serves the 
line 


organization. The responsibility for 


creating and maintaining the right relation- 
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ships between the employer and employee is 
the responsibility of the line organization. 


Every Engineer a Potential Supervisor 


Every supervisor should be a miniature 
industrial relations man. By a supervisor, 
we mean a representative of management w ho 
plans, controls, or guides the employees in 
some or all phases of their work and who 
represents management in its dealings with 
employees. The supervisor should have the 
final responsibility for selecting his employ- 
ees, for training new employees and for train- 
ing present employees to perform new jobs, 
for making recommendations on promotions 
and adjustments on wages, for preventing 
grievances and for handling them at the first 
stage, for enforcing safety rules and regula- 
tions, to mention some of his personnel re- 
sponsibilities. It is, therefore, necessary for 
every supervisor to receive basic training in 
industrial relations. 

It is especially important that engineering 
students understand these problems. Unless 
an engineering graduate remains at a drafting 
board, he will probably advance into a super- 
visory position where he must get results, not 
by working with machines and materials, but 
by working with individuals. 

A recent survey of our own graduates re- 
veals that 16% of those who graduated within 
the last five years are now engaged in super- 
visory work, that 30% of those who graduated 
at least five but not more than ten years ago 
are directing the work of others, and that 54° 
of the graduates of more than ten years ago 
are supervisors.” Perhaps others are super- 
visors but do not know it! 

It appears from the foregoing analysis that 
the subject of industrial relations should be 
taught to engineering students with emphasis 
(a) upon those aspects of the problems which 


are important to all citizens, and (b) upon 





*Enginecring and Science Monthly, August, 1946, page 16, 
“Portrait of a C.1.T. Graduate.” 


those problems which are important to a 
supervisor. It is not desirable that the sub- 
ject be taught to engineers from the point of 
view of a potential director of industrial rela- 
tions or of a_ specialist in the personnel 
department. 


New Course Developed to Meet Two 
Objectives 


To meet these two objectives of training for 
citizenship and training for supervision, we 
This does not 
correspond to the typical courses and text 
books which in the past have been called 
courses in personnel administration and which 


have developed a new course. 


stress the functions and operations of a per- 
It also differs from 
courses in labor economics, which stress the 
problems of labor, spelled with both a capital 
and lower case “L”—in other words, the prob- 
lems of organized and unorganized labor. 
Our course has evolved gradually over a 
We have hardly 


ever given it twice in the same way, and we 


sonnel department. 


period of almost ten years. 


shall not continue exactly the same course in 
the future. Although the objectives will re- 
main the same, we hope to develop improved 
materials for teaching, as well as improved 
methods of teaching, this course which covers 
four principal subjects: (1) the relationship 
of the supervisor to his employees, to his 
associates, to his superiors, and to staff 
departments; (2) the history and activities of 
unions; (3) current labor legislation; and (4) 
the use of basic tools of supervision such as 
job analysis, the interview, job instruction. 
evaluation of employees, the reprimand, and 
the conference method. 

As a prospective employee and as a poten- 
tial supervisor, it is necessary for engineering 
students to understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization. They need some clues 
as to how to deal with associates, employees. 
and superiors. They must understand that 
a supervisor should consider the interests and 
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aptitudes of his employees, but that it is 
natural for a supervisor's performance to be 
It is likewise 
essential for a superior to know that subordin- 
ate supervisors are likely to reflect his attitudes 
and interests. 


influenced by his superiors. 


In studying organization it is also essential 
for potential supervisors to understand the 
services available to them through staff depart- 
ments. especially from the personnel or indus- 
trial relations department. 


Engineering students need some understand- 
ing of the history and activities of unions. 
This 
courses in personnel administration, especially 
We 
must face the fact that engineers themselves 
Of even 


greater importance is the fact that at least 


training is frequently omitted from 


those developed during the ‘twenties. 
are now forming their own unions. 


twenty-five per cent of all employees are now 
in unions, and that these unions bargain for 
or represent an even larger percentage of em- 
Finally, it should be realized that 
engineers tend to enter industries in which 
unions are exceptionally prevalent; steel, oil, 


ployees. 


aircraft. chemical, electrical manufacturing, 
construction, public utilities, and even govern- 
ment employees are largely organized into 
national or independent unions. 


Familiarity with Labor Legislation Important 


Current labor legislation will affect most 
engineers on their employment in industry. 
They may be called upon to explain some of it 
They must, 
therefore. have some understanding of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. the Wage and Hour Act, the 


Social Security Act. and Workmen’s Compen- 


to their subordinates eventually. 


sation. to mention but a few of the most widely 
applicable laws. We shall not achieve a co- 
herent national labor policy until more citi- 
zens have an understanding of present legis- 
lation. 


Finally, in so far as possible, engineering 


wn 
uw 


students should acquire some facility with the 
use of basic tools of supervision. Job analysis 
is the keystone, because it should form the 
basis on which employees are selected, the 
goal to which they should be trained, and the 
standard by which they should be evaluated. 
Every supervisor must interview prospective 
employees, explain a new procedure or induct 
a new employee, and judge the work of his 
subordinates. He may have to reprimand or 
discipline some employees and he may have to 
lead or participate in a group conference. 
Such a course should usually be given in the 
senior year since most engineering students 
will not be able to take any advanced courses 
The effectiveness of 
the course will be increased if the students 


in industrial relations. 


have completed previously a one-year course 
in the principles of economics. 

Those who wish a more intensive discussion 
of the aims of such a course are referred to 
the Proceedings of the Afternoon Session of 
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“Conference for College and University Edu- nize the value of tested tools and tech- 
cators” sponsored by General Motors Corpor- niques in practical applications. 


ation. June, 1946. At that meeting a group of —So that he has the mental habits and open 


eight professors from eight universities dis- mind that will permit him to reappraise 
continuously his knowledge in the light 


of evolving situations. 


cussed the subject with representatives of the 
personnel department and the operating divi- 
— of General Motors. This discussion —So that he will approach situations objec- 
high lights many of the specific topics to be 


: ; tively.” 
included in such a course. The group agreed 
on the following specific objectives: Each year, the course should be checked 


“To train a man who is not necessarily to 4gainst Dean Kimball's observations. Are we 
specialize in industrial relations. but is aiming Sttessing fundamentals rather then specific 
toward the executive level— applications? Are we aiding in the develop- 


sa , . oor ment of a man, “who, while useful to his 
: » undereti - = : 

- : - — ome, =s of _— iples essen industry, can also do something to make 
, oles anties ; ; « 
tial to tive organization industry more useful to all men”? It we 


2. In the understanding of principles re- jmprove the quality of supervision in industry. 


lated to individuals, groups, and conflict 


we can answer both questions affirmatively 
situations. 


because better supervision will increase the 
3. An approach that will make him recog- morale and the effectiveness of emplovees. 
2 pio} 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY 


THE National Industrial Conference Board has recently published a new study 
in personnel policy entitled, College Graduates in Industry, which includes 
the three phases of recruiting, selecting and training. 


“This report describes current practices and trends in the field of college 
training programs as reflected by the experiences of 142 American companies. 
A final section of the report includes information and suggestions contributed 
by sixty college placement officers, a key group in any discussion of college 
recruitment. 


“Four hundred inquiry forms were mailed to companies during July, 1947. 
Some reply was received from almost half the companies, and in 142 cases the 
answers were complete enough to permit tabulation and analysis. 


“The question may be raised as to how typical this report, based on 142 
cases, is of recruitment practices in American business. The answer is that it is 
not at all typical because only a fraction of the 412, 471 incorporated businesses 
in the United States (1944) do college recruitment. It is estimated that 
about one thousand companies send representatives to colleges and that three 
thousand companies or more carry on a modified college recruitment program 
by correspondence with school officials. This report, therefore, is a picture of 
a specialized activity carried on by a relatively small number of American com- 
panies. Within this small group, it is believed, the sampling is adequate.” 


For further information write to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 











PUBLIC ACCOUNTING—AN EXPANDING FIELD 


BENJAMIN YULSMAN. C.P.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The author, an outstanding alumnus of the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance 


of the University of Pennsylvania, is the head of a firm of tax and estate planning 


consultants bearing his name. 


An authority of prominence in his profession, Mr. Yulsman was asked to preface the 


condensed report of the survey of public accounting firms, conducted by 


University, which follows. 


New York 


In so doing, he has suggested several new and important 


career opportunities in the field of public accounting. 


OUNG men and women soundly educated 

in the principles and practices of account- 
ing are in a unique position with respect to 
the opportunities open to them in the world 
of business today. 


Accounting provides an indispensable serv- 
ice for business and industry. It provides an 
indispensable service for the public, not only 
for the stockholders who own business and 
industry. but also for all other citizens who 
want to know how business and industry are 
conducted. It also provides an indispensable 
service for those agencies of government— 
like the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Treasury—who are intimately con- 
cerned with business affairs. Without account- 
ing the work of business would not get done. 

Business men and the public are account- 
ing-conscious today. They turn to people who 
can help them, the accounting profession. 
Underwriters need audits, purchasers need 
audits. A certified public accountant’s report 
on a prospectus helps to sell securities. Com- 
mercial credit expands along with the securi- 
ties markets. Bankers need audits as a basis 
for appraising risks, 

The Stock Exchanges have rules that listed 
companies must provide stockholders with 
independently audited financial statements. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
requires independent audits or registrants. All 
these requirements have forced business to 


seek more help from accountants. 


If he wishes to take advantage of a new 
opportunity offered in the field of labor rela- 
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tions, the accountant must have a thorough- 
going grasp of economic principles and a 
working knowledge of the important consider- 
ations involved in current controversial issues. 
There is the need for proper analysis and 
interpretations on a clearly objective basis of 
all data which are submitted by the various 
What 
may well happen is that each party will sub- 
mit such facts as will most strategically sup- 


parties of interest in a labor dispute. 


port his own judgment and argument, and on 
occasions the interpretations of such facts 
may. in addition, take on the color of the con- 
clusions wanted. It is here that the accountant 
can provide valuable service by making un- 
biased reviews and interpretations which will 
establish a common basis for discussion and 
which will thus narrow the range of negotia- 
It is 
greater use of independent public accountants 


tions. this need which justifies the 
in all types of labor disputes. 

In fact, many labor contracts have provi- 
sions stipulating that accounting questions 
arising under the contract must be arbitrated 
by certified public accountants appointed by 
either the American Institute of Accountants 
or the association of the state in which the 
disputes originate. 

Indeed, management and labor understand 
the need for accurate data. presented in under- 
standable form, on production, productivity, 
costs, and many other items that play an im- 
portant role in bargaining. It is basically a 
new field of professional activity—wide open. 
Accounting is the language of business. 


Accountants are its interpreters. Servicing 
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top management is only part of their job. 
They can help management in terms that mean 
something to people. A most important func- 
tion which the certified public accountant 
performs in our economic life today is the 
part he plays in the maintenance of mutual 
which is business 


confidence necessary in 


relationships and transactions. The relation- 
ship may be that between management and 
stockholders, especially in publicly owned 
corporations. The transactions may be those 
between borrowers and lenders, or between 
purchasers and sellers of business enterprise 
or of shares in it. 

To those who do not desire to enter the 
field of professional accountancy, there are 


many splendid opportunities to receive 


BOOK 


If You Want a Job Act Now! Helen M. 


Woodward. 32 pages. $.75. 

If You Want a Job Act Now! contains in 
very compact form the kind of friendly homely advice 
that is the theme of all Vocational Guidance directors. 
In the hands of a bright, very ambitious and deter- 
mined explorer the booklet could be a real Baedeker 
guide to a foreign country. However, it is doubtful 
if many students in the high school or even the more 
mature college years will have the persistence or the 
time to pursue such thorough investigations inde- 


appointments to top management jobs in our 
largest corporations. The number of corpor- 
ations looking for men and women possessing 
this type of training is legion. 

And if the accountant wishes to enter a 
business of his own, merchandising or manu- 
facturing, what better training is there than a 
thorough knowledge of accountancy and eco- 
nomics to give him his start. 

It is fair to say that today we know that 
accounting as a profession stands in a posi- 
tion of great strategic importance in the 
economic and business world. The same posi- 
tion is attained by the individual trained in 
accounting who desires to enter the business 
world as a top executive or manage his own 
business enterprise. 


xr <t * 


REVIEW 


The emphasis in the title on the neces- 
sity for early action is most timely in an increasingly 
competitive labor market, especially where girls and 
women are concerned. The brevity of its thirty-two 
pages, about half text and half bibliography and 
reference, recommends this booklet as a working 
manual for young job seekers particularly in schools 
where there is no guidance director. 


pendently. 


KATHERINE U. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Dean, 
Wells College, 


Aurora, New York. 














ENGINEERING for LEADERSHIP 


Graduates of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering find 
adequate opportunity for responsible work and advancement 


in privately owned and operated electric and gas companies. 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
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SURVEY OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTING FIRMS 


W. L. Ketty, Placement Office. 
City College of New York 


OR some time the idea of presenting stu- 

dents and recent graduates with up to date 
factual information concerning the field of 
their major study has been under considera- 
tion. There is an undeniable need for such 
information and its use and purpose is many- 
fold. A student about to elect a major field 
of study will find such information of value if 
he is undecided between two or more possible 
major courses of study. The advanced student 
or graduate can also benefit by reports of this 
type since they give reliable data concerning 
the employment prospects in specific fields, 
starting salary to expect, advancement that 
may be anticipated and the size of the firm 
where he is most likely to obtain employment, 
quickly. If the indications are not favorable 
it is best that he know immediately so that he 
can seek employment in a secondary choice or 
related field such as bookkeeping or commer- 
cial accounting until prospects are better in 


the field of his first choice. 


A mail survey was selected as the medium 
for the first of a proposed series of surveys of 
the various specialized major fields of the City 
College of Business and Civic Administration. 
Certified Public Accountants were selected as 
the first group to be polled via a simple mail 
questionnaire, since approximately fifty per- 
cent of all applicants at the School of Business 
Placement Office are interested in working for 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Questionnaires with a covering letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of the survey were mailed 
to 2.500 of the Certified Public Accountants 
listed in the Directory of the New York 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, on a 
random sampling basis. for a 
mail questionnaire was good, being slightly in 
excess of fifteen percent. 


The return 
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Executives of the New York Society and the 
American Institute of Public Accounting were 
consulted on the form of the questions and the 
categorizing of firms on an arbitrary basis as 
follows: firms with one to six employees were 
classified as small firms, those with seven to 
fifteen employees as medium size firms and 
those employing sixteen or more as large 
firms, The first question was “Size of your 
firm?” On the basis of answers to this ques- 
tion the returns were divided into three groups 
according to the classifications set up in ad- 
vance, sixty percent were in the small group, 
twenty the and 
twenty percent in the large group, indicating 


percent in medium group 
a 3-1-1 ratio of small to medium and large 


firms. 


We were interested in determining the 
usual starting salary, educational require- 
ments, employment prospects for the coming 
year and the opinion of the men in the field 
as to the best career opportunities for Jr. 
Accountants. Preliminary analysis of the 
results indicated a high correlation between 
the medium and large firms, so for the sake 
of simplicity in presenting comparisons, the 
small firms are compared to the combined 
results of the medium and large firms. 


Eight additional questions were asked of the 
Certified Public Accountants polled— 


2. Is a college degree in accounting suff- 
cient educational qualification for employ- 
ment with your firm as a Junior Accountant? 


y es No 
Small firms 79% 21% 
Medium-large 82% 18% 


Many of those who answered in the nega- 
tive indicated they also required bookkeeping 


experience or ability to operate a compto- 
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meter. Opinion was equally divided on the 


need for more cultural or 


more practical 
educational background. 


3. How many Junior Accounting openings 
do you anticipate during the coming year 
EXCLUSIVE of tax season hiring? 


One or No 

More Openings 
Small firms 19% 51% Full Time 
Medium-large 81% 19% *" 
Small firms 15% 85% ost Tlene 
Medium-large 3% Te 


1. How many Junior Accounting openings do 


you anticipate specifically during the tax 


season? 

One or No 

More Openings 
Small firms 17% 83% Full Time 
Medium-large 26% eo 
Small firms 13% 87% Part Ti 
Medium-large 3% 97% art Time 


On the average the small firms offer 11 
permanent and 4 tax season jobs for every 
20 firms. 
32 jobs of a permanent nature and 11 tax 
season jobs for every 20 firms. 


The medium-large concerns offer 


5. Does your firm hire accounting students 
part time? 


y es No 
Small firms 20 % 80 % 
Medium-large 9.5% 90.5% 
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Results here are far from reassuring to the 
day students who hope to get part time 
experience before graduation. 


6. What is the usual starting salary for 
Junior Accountants with your firm? 


It is interesting to note that 70% of the 
small firms pay the median salary or less 
whereas 79°% of the medium-large firms pay 
the median or higher. It would seem that 
per capita, the medium-large firms will be 
offering more employment opportunities at 
higher rates of pay than the small firms for 
the coming year. However, further analysis 
indicates that the firms in both categories who 
pay salaries above the median are among the 
lowest percentage of the firms that are hiring 
during the coming year. A possible interpre- 
tation of this situation is that these firms have 
less turnover than those paying below the 
median salary. since higher salaries command 
the best qualified men. Veterans should note 
the low percentage of firms participating in 
the “On The Job Training” program and also 
the relationship of salaries paid under that 


program to the straight salary arrangements. 


7. In your opinion which of the following 
fields offers accounting graduates the best 
career opportunity? (Base opinion on em- 
ployment opportunites, starting and prospec- 


tive salaries and possible success in that field). 


Cert. No 
Gov't) Public Pub. Comm. Opin. 

Small firms 8% 2% 54% 26% 10% 
Medium-large 2% 1% 57% 25% 12% 


A pleasing personality was mentioned over 
all others as a prerequisite to success in the 
field of Certified Public Accounting. 


8. Which of the following in your opinion 
describes the employment picture in the com- 
ing year with Certified Public Accountir 
firms? 


oe 
1 
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Lack of Availability No 
Jobs of Jobs Opinion 
Small firms 42% 54% 1% 
Medium-large 38% 57% 5% 
The situation was summed up by one 


accountant in these words. “There is a scarcity 
of good men and an overabundance of the 


other kind.” 
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We can summarize this report by saying 
that the graduate Junior Accountant seeking 
employment with a Certified Public Account- 
ing firm will find more employment oppor- 
tunities at higher salaries with medium-large 
In he that 
mojority of Certified Public Accountants con- 


firms. addition will know a 


sider this field most promising as a career for 


an accountant, 


a ee 


GUIDANCE WORKSHOP AND CONFERENCE 


HE Ohio State University College of Education in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education announces a Guidance Workshop and Conference 
scheduled for this summer entitled, “Mobilizing Community Resources for 


Guidance.” 


The Conference, July 12-16, constitutes the first week’s program of the 


Workshop and will be a unit in itself. 


all individuals concerned with Guidance. 


desire to attend. 
Workshop groups. 


It is planned as a program of interest to 


The Conference is open to all who 


Discussions will be arranged for those not taking part in the 
No academic credit will be given for the Conference. 


Appli- 


cation for the Conference only should be made by July 6. 


The Workshop, July 12-July 30, will include lectures, panels, and field 


trips as well as work groups continuing throughout the period. 


It will be open 


to all individuals actively engaged in guidance or related work, school adminis- 


trators, and teachers preparing for guidance work. 
Four credit hours will be allowed. 


B.A. degree. 


to seventy-five enrollees. 


Applicants must possess a 


The Workshop will be limited 


Rooms and meals will be available on the campus. 


Advanced application should be made by June I in order to assure acceptance. 
3 Pp 


For further information, address: 


Guidance Workshop Director 
101 Arps Hall—College of Education 
The Ohio State University—Columbus 10, Ohio 
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TRUST BUSINESS AS A CAREER* 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, Director Trust Research Department, 
The Graduate School of Banking. American Bankers Association 


RUST work is regarded as a business and 
not a profession. It is the business of 
settling, that is, of winding up and distribut- 
ing the estates of deceased persons as execu- 
tor or as administrator and of taking care of 
and managing the property of other persons as 
trustee, as guardian, or as agent. 

There are two sides to the trust business, 
On 


the business side are care and management of 


the business side and the personal side. 
property. On the personal side are dealings 
with people, that is, with property owners 
who make wills, create trusts, and establish 
agencies; with beneficiaries of these estates, 
trusts, and agencies; and with people who 
have dealings with banks and trust companies 
regarding matters connected with these estates. 
trusts and agencies. 

There are five main branches of trust work 
—executive, administrative, specialized serv- 
ices, operative and business development— 
only two of which have distinctive phases. 


Distinctive Phases 


1. Administrative work. Administrative 
trust work in a trust department is the actual 
handling of trust accounts. 

On the business side, administrative trust 
work means conferences and correspondence 
with respect to assembling and distributing 
property, arranging and explaining inventor- 
ies and accountings, and considering the 
exercise of various discretionary powers as to 
both income and principal in accordance with 
the law of the state, the terms of the trust 
instrument, and the general policies and the 
departmental policies of the bank or trust 
company. On the personal side, administrative 
trust work means having direct, personal 
dealings by conversation and by correspon- 
dence with, literally, all sorts of people. 





*Condensed from The Trust Bulletin, January, 1946. 
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The work 


of developing trust business—that is, inducing 


2. Business development work. 


people to take advantage of trust services 
offered by banks and trust companies—em- 
braces two activities—one advertising. the 
other personal representation. 

While the advertising of trust business. to be 
successful, must be appropriate for the nature 
of that business, the differences between trust 
advertising and other forms of advertising 
hardly are so basic as to make a person choose 
for his career trust advertising as distinct 
from other forms of advertising. 

Personal representative—that is, direct, per- 
sonal, word-of-mouth presentation of the needs 
for trust service—has certain distinctive fea- 
tures which would make it appeal especially to 
some persons and not at all to others. Trust 
business is so individual and so distinctive 
that the customer cannot always obtain from 
printed matter all he wishes to know about the 
protection and management the trust institu- 
tion will give his estate or the services it will 
render his beneficiaries and, therefore, per- 
sonal presentation and discussion are needed 
to supplement printed matter. 


A personal representative is primarily a 
consultant and adviser and only indirectly a 
salesman. A person who is naturally a high- 
pressure salesman, eager for quick results, will 
not be happy or, on the long run, successful in 
trust business development work. But to a 
person who is studiously inclined, who masters 
the basic facts about the trust business and 
about estate planning, who likes to work with 
people in an advisory or consultative capacity, 
and who carefully organizes his work, trust 
business development work is an especially 
pleasant and congenial type of outside pro- 
motional activity, involving, as it does both 
customer relations and public relations of a 


high order. 
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Qualifications—Mental and Social 
For his mental equipment a trust officer 
needs a working knowledge of law, a compre- 
hension of accounting, and some experience in 
management. He 
should have a working knowledge of law with 


investment and_ business 


particular reference to probate procedure. 
trusts, wills, contracts, and real property, not 
in order himself to give legal advice, much less 
to practice law, but to be able to sense a legal 
problem when he encounters one and know 
He should 


have a comprehension of accounting so as to 


when to seek the advice of counsel. 


understand trust books and accounts and be 
able to explain them in general terms to 
customers, beneficiaries, lawyers. judges. 
juries, and other interested parties. He should 
have enough experience in investment and 
business management at least to be able to 
read operating statements, to diagnose busi- 
ness ailments, and to be able to form an 
independent judgment about a given business 
or investment situation in a trust account. 

For his socia! equipment; this is, equipment 
for dealing with people—a trust officer should 
have sympathy. patience, a sense of humor, 
and ability to win and keep confidences. He 
should have sympathy to enable him to put 
himself into another person’s place and see 
problems from that person’s point of view. He 
should have patience to enable him to deal 
effectively with all persons. He should have 
a sense of humor to relieve the tension pro- 
duced by nerve-racking or heart-rending situ- 
ations which arise not infrequently in trust 
work. He should have ability not only to 
inspire people to repose confidence in him but 
also to keep inviolate the confidence so re- 
posed. A person who does not welcome or 
who cannot keep confidences has no more 
place in the trust business than he has in law 
or in medicine. 

For his personal conduct, a trust officer 
should have moral standards above reproach 
and a financial reputation above criticism. He 
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should lead such a life outside the office, as 
well as inside, as will inspire the confidence of 
customers as well as the general public both in 
himself as an individual and in the bank or 
keep his own finances in such condition as to 
be above discussion, much less criticism. 
People would hesitate to entrust their estates 
to a bank or trust company whose trustmen 
did not have a good reputation as to the hand- 
ling of their own financial and business affairs. 

Given the opportunity, a young person, 
before entering the trust business, should be 
graduated from both high school and college. 
Also there are distinct advantages in his taking 
courses in business school, especially in book- 
keeping and accounting. In recent years, 
courses in graduate schools of business admin- 
istration have proved to be helpful to an 
increasing number of trustmen. While a 
three year course or a degree in law is not 
essential, certain subjects, which are related 
intimately to trust work, are highly advanta- 
geous. Of the 62 subjects taught in American 
law schools, according to the classification of 
the Association of American Law Schools, it 
would seem that courses in the following 17 
subjects would be especially helpful to a 
young person intending to engage in trust 
work: agency, conflict of laws, contracts, con- 
veyances, corporations, equity, future inter- 
ests, mortgages, partnerships, personal prop- 
erty, real property, sales securities suretyship, 
taxation, trust and wills and administration. 


Learning By Doing 


The young person, who has completed his 
formal pre-employment schooling and is ready 
to enter the trust business, faces the question 
as to how far up the ladder he should start. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, there may be 
more danger in his starting too high than 
too low. Take, for example, a young man 25 
years of age, a graduate of both college and 
law school or graduate school of business 
administration. He has chosen the trust busi- 
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ness as his career and is ready to enter upon 
his life work. He is offered employment in 
a trust department. The management offers 
him and he accepts an official position “in 


He 


starts in some administrative position that 


keeping with his training and ability.” 


calls for knowledge of and experience in the 
of the This 


knowledge or experience he does not possess. 


fundamentals trust business. 
After once entering the trust department in an 
official capacity, he may not have opportunity 
to obtain first-hand knowledge of or experi- 
ence in operative work without what may 
appear to be a demotion. 


Schooling During Employment 


The American Bankers Association, through 
the American Institute of Banking and The 
Graduate School of Banking, has developed 
what is perhaps the most extensive and most 
thoroughly organized system of adult educa- 
tion yet undertaken for any business enter- 


prise. 


1. American Institute of Banking. Through 
the American Institute of Banking, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association provides, primarily 
for the younger people in banks and trust 
companies, trust courses included in_ basic 
banking education. Thus the younger members 
of the staff have an opportunity to continue 
their schooling while carrying on their daily 


work 


that is, learning while they are earn- 


ing. Through its correspondence courses. its 
study groups. and its chapters, the American 


Institute of Banking puts courses in trust busi- 
ness within reach of every young person who 
chosen who contemplates choosing 


has or 


trust business as his or her career. 


2. The Graduate School of Banking. 
Through the Graduate School of Banking, the 
American Bankers Association provides, pri- 
marily for officers of banks and trust com- 
panies, advanced schooling in trust business. 
At the 1945 session of the School the ages of 
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the men majoring in Trusts ranged between 
29 and 57 years and averaged 40 years. 

In considering applications for admission 
to the School, preference is given to men (1) 
over 25 years of age, (2) who have had as 
much as 5 years’ banking experience or busi- 
ness or professional experience regarded as its 
equivalent. and (3) who are employed by 
members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Eligible to apply for admission are (1) 
bank officers; (2) graduates of the American 
Institute of Banking who have completed 
courses in the American Institute of Banking 
satisfactory to The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing faculty committee on admissions and who 
hold positions equivalent to those of officers in 
their own institutions; and (3) representatives 
of federal and state banking departments. 

Students majoring in Trusts are offered 
courses in trust law, trust administration, trust 
investment, taxation, and general trust busi- 
ness, and, in addition, they are offered courses 
in Economics and in Banking and Government 
and an elective minor course in Commercial 
Banking. in Investments, or in Savings Man- 
agement and Real Estate Financing. 

For the young person (man or woman) who 
has completed his pre-employment schooling 
and who has entered the employment of a 
bank or trust company in its trust department 
intending to make a career of trust business. it 
is suggested that he take, in a regular chapter 
class. or, if inaccessible to one, in a study 
group or by correspondence, all the courses 
He is then 
eligible to pursue the courses in trust business 


leading to its Standard Certificate. 


and other subjects leading to the Institute’s 
Graduate Certificate. After he has completed 
this program of study with the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, and as soon as he is eligible 
for admission, it is suggested that he enter 
The Graduate School of Banking and major 
in Trusts, 

A college graduate or even a law school 


eraduate. having chosen trust business as a 
z og 
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career. finds it as much to his advantage to 
take these American Institute of Banking 
courses in trust business as does the young 
person who goes to work in a trust depart- 
ment directly from high school or business 
school. 


Furthermore, a young man, no matter what 
his previous schooling or his previous business 
or professional experience may have been. 
finds it to his advantage to take the American 
Institute of Banking courses before entering 
The Graduate School of Banking to major in 
Trusts. In The Graduate School of Banking 
Trusts courses it is taken for granted that the 
student already knows and understands the 
contents of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing textbooks on trust business and material 
in them is not repeated in the Graduate School 
courses, 


Conclusions 


Certain phases of trust work are so distine- 
tive that they call for special talents or for 
special combination of talents which makes 
trust work appeal strongly to a young person 
with these talents and not at all to one without 
them. 


Success in this career calls for certain spe- 


cial qualifications of mind, spirit and body. 
Endowed with these qualifications a young 
person will be happy and successful in trust 
work and without them he will find himself a 
misfit. 

There are no special courses of study. he- 
yond grade school, either prior to or during 
employment, which are essential to success in 
the trust business. Yet, beyond high school 
there are pre-employment courses of study in 
college, in business school, in graduate school. 
and in law school and during employment 
there are special courses of study in trust busi- 
ness which are so highly advantageous to the 
young person entering or already engaged in 
the trust business that he cannot afford to 
forego any opportunity to pursue them. 

The compensation for trust work compares 
favorably with that of persons engaged in the 
practice of law. of medicine, or in chemistry. 
Wholly apart from monetary considerations. 
there are lasting satisfactions in trust work 
which make it appeal with special force to 
young persons who have the requisite combin- 
ation of talents. The demand for trust work. 
while not large, is increasing as the base of 
trust business is being broadened to include 
more small estates and more small trusts. 
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NEWS COMMENT 


Wisconsin Career Conference 


On February 25 and 26 the Women’s Self-Govern- 
ment Association of the University of Wisconsin cele- 
brated the 35th anniversary of its annual Careers 
Conference along with the 50th anniversary of its 
own founding. Named as honorary chairmen of the 
Miss Katherine Lenroot, Chief of 
. S. Children’s Bureau, and Miss Blanche Hal- 
Chief of Public 


Housing Administration, both of whom were co-chair- 


Conference 
the | 
bert, 


were 


Housing Facilities Section, 
men of the first Careers Conference at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1912. 
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In keeping with the celebration, the speakers at 
the Conference were in the most part women gradu- 
ates of this University, who have attained positions 
of prominence in their fields. Attendance at the 
twenty-four talks which were scheduled in consecu- 
tive half-hours during a two-day period, totalled ove: 
2.000. The subjects of the talks selected by a can.pus- 
wide poll, including the following: public service, 
journalism, home economics, library science, nursing, 
interior decorating, personnel work, social case work, 
women in radio, 


psychology, 


and 
advertising, 


business research. 


relations, 


consumer 


clinical public 


job together. 
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A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


FIVE QUALITIES OF THE GOOD CITIZEN 
A Statement Prepared By the Staff of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study 


HE good citizen cherishes democratic 
values and bases his actions on them. 

The good citizen gives allegiance to the 
ideals of democracy. He cherishes values 
which are consistent with the democratic 
way of life and bases his actions upon these 
He has respect for the dignity and 
He has faith 
in man’s ability to solve common problems 
through the process of thinking. He is con- 
cerned with the general welfare of all 


people; he believes that human culture be- 


values. 
worth of human personality. 


longs to all men. He is loyal to che princi- 
ple of equality of opportunity for all people. 
All other qualities of the good citizen stem 
from and are a part of this primary 
quality. 

The good citizen recognizes the social prob- 

lems of the times and has the will and the 

ability to work toward their solution. 

The good citizen recognizes and en- 
deavors to help in the solution of social 
problems; problems of race, religion, eco- 
nomics, and politics—problems of the role 
of government in relation to the people; 
problems of the place of the United States 
in world affairs; problems of the equitable 
use of resources; problems of family, 
school, community, and neighborhood liv- 
ing. 

The good citizen is aware of and takes respon- 
sibility for meeting basic human needs. 


The good citizen is aware of the impor- 


tance of meeting basic human needs and is 
concerned with the extension of the essen- 
tials of life to more individuals. All people 
have certain basic human needs: the need 
to be free from aggression, domination, or 
exploitation; the need for love and affec- 
tion; the need to belong to groups and to 
be accepted by others; the need to take 
responsibility in cooperation with others; 
the need for a level of living which pro- 
vides for adequate health, housing and 
recreation; the need to have high standards 
of spiritual, ethical, and moral values. The 
failure to meet these basic human needs may 
result in the development of maladjustments 
which increase the intensity of social prob- 
lems. 


The good citizen practices democratic human 
relationships in the family, school, community 


and in the larger scene. 


The good citizen recognizes the inter- 
dependence of all people in family, school, 
community, national, and world relation- 
ships. He practices the kinds of human rela- 
tionships that are consistent with a demo- 
cratic society. He personalizes what hap- 
pens to others, thereby earning respect and 
confidence. He develops his own ability to 
cooperate with others. He sincerely desires 
to help other persons. Through these prac- 
tices, he builds good will as a resource for 


the future. 
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The good citizen possesses and uses knowl- 
edge. skills, and abilities necessary in a demo- 
cratic society. 
The good citizen possesses and uses know]l- 
edge, skills, and abilities to facilitate the 
He 


skills and abilities in reading, listening, 


process of democratic living. needs 


discussing, and observing. He uses these 


skills and abilities in order to gain under- 


standing of the present structure and func- 
tioning of society; the working principles of 
representative government; the impact of 
pressure groups; the operation of the eco- 
nomic system; the social stratification of the 
population; and the relationship of all these 
to the complex social heritage. With knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities as a basis, the 
good citizen needs to become more _pro- 
ficient in civic action. 
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NEWS COMMENTS 


Social Research, Inc. 
What makes a good executive? 
potential executive be spotted? 


And how can a 
Chicago’s Social Re- 
search, Inc., went to work a little over a year ago to 
find a way to answer these questions. 

Businessmen read the results of S.R.I.’s survey with 
interest. Ex-Professor (University of Chicago) Bur- 
leigh Gardner, head of S.R.L., had already won the 
confidence of such business clients as Sears, Roebuck, 
United Air Lines, General Mills and International 
Harvester by his skill in testing group reactions to 
advertising, selling and personnel programs. 

When S.R.I. branched out into executive testing, 
it first had to find out what makes a good executive 
tick. After studying many business big-wigs, S.R.I. 
concluded that good executives work to be happy; 
material rewards and prestige are secondary. Though 
the average good executive gets along with almost 
everybody, he regards subordinates as “doers of 
work,” feels a personal attachment only toward his 
superiors. He is often driven by fear of frustration. 
He likes and even admires his father, but so far as 
his mother is concerned he has “left home” for good. 

In testing executives for new jobs. S.R.I. depends 
chiefly on its own applications of psychologists’ 
“Thematic-apperception test,” in which the subject 
is asked for his reaction to certain pictures. Among 
the ten pictures used by S.R.I.; a boy, leaning on 
his chin, contemplating a violin and bow; a boy and 
a woman in conversation; a boy at a window looking 
up into the sky; a man on a rope. 

Typical reaction of those who flunk the rope pic- 
ture test: the man is climbing down the rope. (Suc- 
cessful executives usually say he is climbing up.) 
The boy and woman picture is actually a test of 
aggressiveness, in which likely subjects see a boy 
leaving home no matter what his mother says. Less 
promising subjects see him waiting for her decision, 
or accepting her command to stay home. The reac- 
tions to S.R.I.’s pictures also give clues to such con- 
siderations as whether a subject becomes confused 
6 lost in detail (a bad sign), and how active his 
imagination is: e.g., to a given picture he has no 
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reaction at all or he is unable to decide what this 
reaction is. 

With formal questioning and informal (“Tell me 
about yourself”) interviews, the whole S.R.I. test 
takes only 40 minutes. Analyzers then take about 
five hours to weigh the answers “blind” (they never 
see the subject) and predict how the subject will do 
in a certain job. 

Employers, who pay $15,000 for six months for the 
service, do not always agree with S.R.I.’s_ verdict. 
In three cases recently, the executives were promoted 
against S.R.I.’s advice. Said S.R.I. smugly: “Within 
four months all flopped on their new jobs.” 

Chicago Science Research, 

March 1, 1948. 


Inc. Credit Time, 


Special Libraries Association 


Nearly one thousand librarians from business and 
industrial organizations, hospitals, museums, news- 
papers, legislative research offices and special division 
of public and university libraries throughout the 
United States and Canada are expected to attend the 
convention of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION to be held in Washington, D. C., on June 6 
to ll. 

American University, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Georgetown University, The Catholic University 
of America and The University of Maryland librar- 
ians will participate in the program. 

A two-day Federal Library Institute to acquaint vis- 
itors with work-shop problems in federal libraries 
and the library services emanating from Washington 
will be under the direction of Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress. 

Outstanding speakers, expert in fields of knowledge 
used in advertising, finance, insurance, 
science-technology, social sciences, transportation, 
education, legislative research, and fine arts, are 
scheduled to address subject group meetings at 
Thursday sessions on “Information at Source.” The 
formal convention will adjourn Friday, following the 
annual business meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association and the intallation of new officers. 


business, 
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QUALIFIED teacher is a thoroughly trained professional, comparable to the 

doctor or lawyer. In his field of teaching children, the teacher has highly special- 
ized knowledge and skills. Dr. Ralph McDonald, of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in The Phi Delta Kappan, concludes that the teachers of our young “must be 
strong and vigorous, keen of intellect, balanced in outlook, superior in personality 
traits, and deep-rooted in their spiritual foundations. They must have a passionate 
devotion to human freedom and be anchored to an abiding faith in the improvability 
of man. To such an outstanding personality must be added education and training in 
the heritage of the human race, in the knowledge of the world today, in a loving 
understanding of human growth and development, in the precepts of democracy. in 
the love of the school, and in the skills of teaching!” 


The problem basically is not to find individuals who possess these qualifications. 
but to induce such persons to teach in overcrowded classrooms for $37.02 a week. the 
average salary earned by teachers in the United States. 

It is estimated that since 1941, 350,000 qualified teachers have left the profession. 
Seventy-five thousand positions have been dropped or remain unfilled. Reports from 
the State Departments of Education reveal that more than 100,000 persons are teach- 
ing America’s children on emergency certificates. Out of 27,000,000 children enrolled 
in our public schools, 2,000,000 or more are now depending for their instruction upon 
individuals who are unable to qualify for even the lowest standard teaching certificate. 
Five or six million additional children depend upon teachers who are less than four- 
year college graduates. Approximately 5.000.000 children of school age are not in 
school at all. 

Among the vacancies reported for 1947 were positions in guidance. This shows 
that the counseling of students, as well as assistance in the selection of courses and 
preparation for entrance into business or the professions, is gradually being accepted 
as an integral part of the secondary school program. 

True, salaries have increased, but so has the cost of living. However. the group 
which fared the best was that one composed of individuals free to change positions 
regardless of location. This group averaged a gain of 105 per cent over the past 
seven years. 

The enrollment in schools of education has increased, but this can be partly attrib- 
uted to the overcrowded conditions which forced many to enter colleges other than 
those of their choice. Quite a few upon graduation refuse teaching positions for the 
more lucrative opportunities afforded them in business. This is especially true of 
men. An increased demand for higher education on the part of returning veterans. 
plus the influx of young people financially able to enter college due to the war boom. 
necessitated the establishing of new colleges and the expanding of others. Thus the 
need for college instructors has increased in disproportion to the number of those 
qualified to accept such positions. 

Despite this. the ray of hope widens. for an aroused public is demanding action. 
Conditions will undoubtedly continue to improve until supply meets demand. since a 
scarce commodity always commands a high price. Higher salaries and improved 
facilities will lure competent persons into the teaching professions and will hold those 
already in school positions. 


*Wantep: Good Teachers —George W. Hoffman. Pitt, Winter Issue. 
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NEWS COMMENT 


Barnard—Mademoiselle Job Conference 
Barbara Rothschild—Mademoiselle, New 
York City 


Is a college degree an advantage in getting a job? 
Yes, said Helen Taft, assistant to the General Sales 
Manager at IBM, it’s a weeding out process. An 
employer feels that to have successfully completed 
four years of college is an indication of some ability, 
and he sees the college graduate as a possibility for 
future promotions. 

This was one of the questions put to twenty-eight 
successful young Barnard alumnae at the four-day 
Barnard Job Conference, arranged in cooperation 
with Wademoiselle Magazine. 26 out of the 28 young 
women agreed with Miss Taft that their college de- 
grees had been important to their success. June 
Lathrop, of MWademoiselle’s art staff, however, said 
that in commercial art a good selling portfolio is 
more important than a college education. And 
Marion Halpert Bijur, copywriter at Alley & Rich- 
ards, said that the biggest factor in her success had 
been her idea of selling herself to advertisers as a 
typical consumer rather than her B.A. 

Graduate degree appeared to be more important in 
jobs dealing with facts than in jobs dealing essen- 
tially with ideas or with people. In science and re- 
search, the more graduate training the better: in 
writing, art, community contacts, the basic require- 
ments are rather creative talent, personality and the 
ability to get along with people. 

How do you go about asking for a raise? was a 
question which brought varied answers. A young 
woman in advertising advised leaving the job if a 
raise did not come without asking for it. A sugges- 
tion for the woman who combines job and family 
was: Ask for shorter hours on your job instead of 
increased pay. Undergraduates learned that gener- 
ally salaries are high in advertising, low in publish- 
ing, teaching and social work. 

Are employers impressed by academic grades, by 
college extra-curricular activities? members of the 
audience asked. The answer: Both are a job help 
for the newly graduated; less important later. Extra- 
curricular activities are evidence of ability to get 
along with people. 

Other questions included: Is it better to take be- 
ginning jobs in New York or in a smaller town or 
city? How do you get into politics? What are the 
public schools as 
Does industry have preju- 
dice against women in top jobs? 


relative merits of teaching in 


against private schools. 


Patu to Goat May Nor Be Straicut 


College girls often follow a zig-zag path in reaching 
their career goals, the audience discovered. And 
college majors do not necessarily determine the fields 


of future jobs. Four young women now in non-teach- 
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ing careers—Helen Hirsch Acker, Assistant Export 
Manager, Pal Blade Co.; Louise Giventer Cohen, Di- 
rector, Kips Bay-Yorkville District Health Commit- 
tee: Louise Brenner, psychologist, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, and Vivien Neider, Production Editor of 
Vademoiselle—all said that teaching had been valu- 
able to them in learning to deal with people. 

Caryl Reeve Granttham, Research Associate in 
government at John D. Rockefeller’s office, started 
her career by answering an ad for a proofreader at 
Prentiss-Hall; Marie Read Smith, copy writer at 
Robert Winternitz Co., got her first paid experience 
reporting Barnard news for the New York Times; 
Lee Carson Haimson, assistant to the Associate Edi- 
tor of Mademoiselle, got her career start proofreading 
and editing a house organ at a direct mail house, and 
Marion Halpert Bijur rose to copywriter at Alley & 
Richards from a switchboard operator in a small 
agency. 


OTHERS ON PANEL 


Other young career women on the panel were: 
Volker, social worker in pediatrics at St. 
Luke’s Hospital; Jean Bartelme Thompson, Assist- 
ant Fashion Editor of Mademoiselle; Jane Morrell, 
second grade teacher at Fieldston School; Nansi 
Pugh, 7th and 8th grade teacher at Brearly School; 
Helen Taft, Assistant to the General Sales Manager, 
International Business Machines; Mrs. Dana Clark, 
nursery School director; Ruth Lowe Bookman, Assist- 
ant Curator of Architecture, Museum of Modern 
Art; Carol Gluck, radio and publicity writer; Jane 
Lenert, interior decorator; June Lathrop, artist on 
Vademoiselle staff; Mary Vanaman O'Gorman, edi- 
torial researcher on Time Magazine; Dorothy Rich- 
mond Dolton, head of spectophotometry laboratory, 
Interchemical Research Laboratories; Mary Elizabeth 
Wright, research assistant in publications depart- 
ment, Cornell University Medical College: Dorothy 
Katterhorn, assistant geologist, General Chemical 
Co.: Babette Jacobsen, director of market research, 
Biow Co.; Elaine Briggs McEvoy, laboratory techni- 
cian at St. Luke’s Hospital; Shirley Sexauer Harri- 
son, physicist at Sylvania Co., and Jean Paul, statis- 
tician and secretary at General Motors. 


Louise 


The Conference used a new method for presenting 
vocational information: Group interviews with young 
Barnard alumnae instead of speeches by top authori- 


ties. These young women described their present 
jobs—the disadvantages as well as advantages, the 


routine as well as glamorous aspects. 
lined their career histories, including 


They also out- 
beginning inter- 
est, first jobs, later jobs, methods for getting and 
reasons for changing jobs. The Conference 
divided into four sessions of one evening each: the 
three group interviews—-I. Working with ideas; II. 
Working with People; III. Working with Facts. The 
fourth night was a job clinic in which Mrs. Sidney 
Edlund, of the Man Marketing 


niques for finding and landing 


was 


Clinic, discussed tech- 
a job. 
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